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* By far the choicest juvenile weekly.” —Philadelphia Press. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
As Itursrratxn Werkty ror Bors anp GiRts. 


The number for January 29th opens with a portrait of Exsir 
Lesiin Lype, the little girl whose portrayal of Little Lord Fanntie- 
roy, in Mas. Burnett's play of that name, is now delighting the 
Ne w York »prublic. The portrait ix accompanied by a shetch of her 
life and character by Mrs. Lucy C. Livi. 

“The Great Fight on the Gravelstone” is a humorous storu by 
WitiaM ©. Sropparn, with siz illustrations from photographs. 

In the third of his Home Studies in Natural History Dr. Fruix 
L. Oswatp tells of some Truant Friends.” 

“ The Jolly Beggar” is the title of a Sull-page illustration Jrom 
the vil-puinting bu J. G. Brown, N.A. 


Hanrrn'’s YouNG Prope, $2 00 pre Year. 


A specimen copy sent on application 
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WORDS IN SEASON. 

YHILE no President can have a Southern policy 
\\ or take any executive course except that which 
the Constitution prescribes, there is yet a peculiar 
situation in the Southern States which may be con- 
veniently called the Southern question. This is now 
the subject of constant remark in the press of those 
States as well ‘as in the journals of other States, and 
two things are clearly evident: first, that national 
legislation can be of little service in the wise treat- 
ment of the question; and second, that the successful 
treatment of the situation can be reached only through 
a friendly and intelligent sympathy, and not through 
mere party spirit. We have seen no more interest- 
ing and valuable paper upon the subject than one 
upon *‘ Northern Estimates of Southern Life and Af- 
fairs,’ in the January number of the Unitarian 
Review, by AMorY D. Mayo. Mr. Mayo, who is an 
exceedingly intelligent, observant, and devoted man, 
says: ‘‘For the past eight years at midsummer I 
have come northward from an eight months’ minis- 
try of education through all the Southern States,” 
and every year he finds among ** the superior people” 
of the Northern States an “insane absorption” in 
affairs which is fatal to any just conception of the 
actual Southern situation. This class of intelligent 
citizens Mr. Mayo holds to be substantially the same 
in the Southern as in the Northern States, but in the 
former a smaller class and more closely united. In 
his judgment the progress of the Southern States 
since 1865 is due to the class that brought on the war 
more than to all other causes combined, and igno- 
rance of this fact,and the assumption that it is alto- 
gether a dull, obstructive, and Bourbon element and 
influence, is one of the chief errors of Northern opin- 
ion, cultivated carefully for party purposes. That 
this class is politically solid is due to the fact that 
the Anglo-Saxon people in the Southern States can- 
not yet adjust themselves to a situation unparalleled 
in human history. 

The Northern estimate of the negro question, Mr. 
Mayo thinks, is also largely a misconception. That 
his political enfranchisement ‘‘has not ruined the 
South is an equal testimony to the capacity of the 
negro and the practical sense of the dominant race.” 
He finds much encouragement for a wise solution of 
this ‘‘ most diffieult social and political problem now 
up in any civilized land.” First, there is no danger 
of hopeless poverty for industrious and temperate 
laborers, and $100,000,000 is a moderate. estimate of 
their savings in twenty years. Second,a negro ex- 
odus is impossible. ‘* He is a more confirmed South- 
erner than the white man.” Third, he will be lifted 
finally by his own superior class. His present con- 
dition teaches him the American art of self-reliance. 
It is a marvel that there is so little friction between 
the rAces, and infinite mischief ‘is prevented by the 
working together of the sober, order-loving Christian 
people of both races in every community.” Fourth, 
in eight border States the vote is no more tampered 
with than in the Northern States. In the Gulf States 
the negro vote is bought and sold on Jocal questions 
like the ignorant vote elsewhere. Fifth, the real dif- 
ficulty springs from the exceeding disparity in every 
way between the races. But it is fortunate that the 
negro is in contact with “‘the least enterprising and 
most leisurely end of the American people.” The in- 
telligent North should co-operate with the intelligent 
South in advaneing ‘our brother in black.” and he 
will become a valuable element of American life. 
The new Southern prosperity Mr. Mayo finds in the 
growth of upland agriculture, of a few dozen small 
cities and a few hundred villages, the development 
of the manufacturing, mining, and lumber interests, 
and of the fruit, vegetable, and fishing industries. 
Three-fourths of the people are living under the con- 
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ditions of border life, and three-fourths of the colored 
and almost a third of the white population are prac- 
tically illiterate. The superior class is widely scat- 
tered, and too much absorbed in making a living to 
control effectively the cruder elements. 

“But nowhere on earth is there a nobler, more courageous, 
persistent, self-sacrificing, and often broad-minded class working 
for everything worth having than in every Southern State. That 
it does not send more of its representatives to Congress or receive 
due acknowleigment at the hands of the political and ecclesiasti- 
cal managers of the North is its temporary misfortune.” 

But he thinks that unquestionably ‘‘ the South” is 
thoroughly embarked in building a democratic-re- 
publican order of society. ** There is just as much 
danger of the Catholic priesthood destroying the 
American common school as of the Southern Bour- 
bon squad shaping the future of Sduthern: civiliza- 
tion.” The most significant omen is the Southern 
educational movement of the last fifteen years. the 
most signal and forcible of the present generation. 
Sixty per cent. of Southern children between six and 
fourteen are in average school attendance for three. 
months in the year. The common school, in Mr. 
Mayo's judgment, is the great humanizing and civil- 
izing power in the Southern States. It is the most 
notable fact of to-day in those States. 

“It would greatly help to a good understanding between the 
sections could the more thoughtful of our winter tourists spend 
more of their time in the real centres of the new Southern life. 
There are scores of pleasant towns where a group of good North- 
ern visitors would be welcomed with the heartiest appreciation by 
the foremost people of the whole country, where the real tenden- 
cies of the new life could be studied, friendly relations formed, 
and a fair impression received of the present order of things. 
The ‘New South’ is not best seen from the piazza of a ‘ palatial 
hotel” swarming with restless visitors, on the edge of a Florida 
everglade, with no movement of life in the desolate country 
around.” 

There are plenty of signs in the Northern States 
that their coming problems are of a kind in which 
“the solid Anglo-Saxon, Protestant, conservative 
South will be a weleome ally.” Mr. Mayo holds, 
therefore, that the plain, patriotic, and humane duty 
of wise Americans is not to exacerbate sectional and 
partisan passions, but to aim at hearty. svmpathetic. 
and energetic co-operation. He believes that one 
form of it may well be national aid to the education- 
al efforts of the Southern States. Yet while that 
course seems to us less plainly desirable than to him, 
the spirit and purpose of lis paper are as generous 
and patriotic as his qualifications for treating the 
subject are exceptionally high. Mr. Mayo is a Yan- 
kee, an old antislavery man, and, we presume, Repub- 
lican. In any ease his views and the spirit of his 
views are those of a great many old antislavery Yan- 
kees and original Republicans, and may well be con- 


sidered whenever legislation upon the subject is pro- 


posed in Congress. 


THE SENATE TARIFF BILL. 

THE Republican position upon a protective tariff 
in the late election was so extreme as to repel old 
Whigs and Republicans like ex-Secretary McCt.- 
LOCH and Judge Dickson in Ohio and Chancellor 
PIERSON in New York. The result of the election 
has confirmed this extreme tendency, and the party 
shibboleth is conformed to it. This is the natural 
course of party spirit, and every party leader or ambi- 
tious partisan is driven along resistlessly by the accel- 
erated impulse. Under such circumstances modera- 
tion and regard for wise traditions disappear. Mrra- 
BEAU and the Gironde are superseded and overwhelin- 
ed by the bloody triumvirate ‘and the terror. The 
later Tariff Doctors would have amazed HENRY CLay, 
and many of them their earlier selves. The Senate 
has passed its revision of duties ostensibly to dimin- 
ish the surplus and to reduee the tariff. But in the 
face of an enormous surplus the duties pwpon some 
of the most important raw materials are inereased, 
and taxes are laid upon universal neeessities. The 
fundamental principle of a protective tariff, as hither- 
to understood, is the fostering of domestic industry 
toa point at which it can fairly compete with foreign 
industry of the same kind The theory is that the 
protective duty, while excluding the foreign product, 
will so develop competition of domestic production as 
to keep the price to the consumer as low as it would 
be in a free market, while the duties to raise the 
necessary public revenue could be so adjusted as to 
provide the desirable protection. 

This was substantially the American system. But 
that it is the principle of the present bill will not be 
asserted. The bill is nota scheme in which the con- 
sideration that governs every detail and rate of duty 
is an equitable adjustment of the tax so as to prevent 
burdening the consumer. The duty on sugar, for 
instance, is reduced one-half, which it is alleged will 
save twenty-two millions of dollars to. the consumer 
after a bounty of one cent per pound is paid to 
the producer, But that facet does not explain why, 
With an enormous surplus, every other producer in 
the country should be taxed to support this one inter- 
est. The whole tariff question is one which pecul- 
iarly interests the farmers, and the proposed sugar 
bounty is an intelligible illustration of the working 
of a system which they find ‘very mysterious, but 
which they are assured is most beneficial to them, and 
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which in many parts of the country they warmly 
support. But if one agricultural product is to be pro- 
tected by a bounty, why not others ¢. This is a ques- 
tion which they are sure toask. There is a duty on 
wheat, but there is no protection, because there is no 
competition; and, moreover, the domestic price of 
wheat is fixed, not by the home market, but by the 
price of the exported surplus, which is unprotected. 
Thus the farmer is compelled to sell his wheat raised 
by higher-priced labor at prices fixed by markets 
in which wheat raised by the cheapest labor com- 
petes. This is the burden of a petition presented to 
Congress by Mr. THomas, of Ohio, who asks for a 
bounty upon wheat. The argument which is urged 
upon the farmer by the advocates of a sugar bounty 
and of all the protected industries is that they give 
him a home market which otherwise he would not 
have. The intelligent farmer replies that he is sure 
of the general home market against all competition, 
and that the protected industries hardly furnish a 
home market for five per cent. of his wheat. Mean- 
while for the products of those industries he pays 
aunually a price vastly increased by the protection. 

Is this state of things remedied by the Senate bill ? 
Ts it adapted to lighten or to increase the burdens of 
the consumer? Is it designed to distribute an in- 
direct tax as reasonably and equitably as possible, 
and to adjust the duty to raise the price only to the 
pointlof difference in the cost of labor with the con- 
sequent domestic competition to which we alluded ¢ 
It raises the duty on tin plate. But this is merely an 
increase of price to the consumer, because there is no 
tin plate made in this country, and consequently no 
domestic competition. The plea for this increase is 
that somebody may undertake the manufacture if the 
duty should make it remunerative. But the same 
somebody will be the judge of the remuneration, and 
if he thinks that it is not sufficient he will ask.for an 
increase of the duty, and he will get it. There are 
other considerations of a very serious nature in con- 
nection with the construction of a tariff which Mr. 
ScHtrZ plainly pointed out in his recent speech at 
the Commonwealth Club. When protection is made 
a party issue, and enormous sums of money are re- 
quired in an election, and great protected interests 
supply the money, and by the aid of the money the 
election is carried, and those interests are favored by 
legislation, there is a natural suspicion that such 
legislation is not equitable. and that laws are made 
in the interest, not of the people, but of a moneyed 
class. The debates in the Senate upon the bill just 
passed are virtually unknown to the country, for 
there are few readers of the Congressional Record. 
But the tariff discussions in the press and in conver- 
sation, like those lately upon the stump, are very 
enlightening, and we see no evidence that the ten- 
dency toward the extraordinary doctrine of the Re- 
publican platform at Chicago becomes stronger in 
the country. 


THE SAMOAN TROUBLE, 


THE question whether the United States are likely 
to go to war with Germany to settle some kind of 
misunderstanding in regard to the Samoan Islands 
naturally excites interest to know what and where 
they are. They are the familiar Navigator's Islands 
of the older geographies, a group of nine islands in 
the Pacifie Ocean, about three thousand miles from 
our western coast. The population is about thirty- 
eight thousand, and the people are generally of a su- 
perior grade to other Polynesians. The soil of the 
islands is rich, and the products have led to a trade 
which has established some American residents and 
interests upon the islands, which were formerly held 
to be under the protection of the United States. Elev- 
en years ago we made a treaty with the agent of the 
chiefs of the Samoan government, and by that treaty 
and similar agreements with Great Britain and Ger- 
many the autonomy and neutrality of the islands. 
were guaranteed. Recently a civil war has arisen, 
and German agents have favored TAMASESE, the op- 
ponent of the recognized King MALIETOA, and a Ger- 
man naval commander, at the alleged intimation of 
his government, and supported by the Geman trad- 
ers upon the islands, foreibly carried off MaLIEToa 
and set up TAMASESE as King, against the vigorous 
protests of the American and British consuls. 

In a message upon the subject President CLEVE- 
LAND states that to the extent of his power he has in- 
sisted that the self-government and independence of 
Samoa should be strictly preserved according to the 
treaties of the great powers, and Secretary BAYARD 
has instructed Mr. PENDLETON in Berlin to notify 
the German government, temperately but decidedly, 
that we expect it to respect the treaties and Samoan 
independence. Mr. PENDLETON was assured that Ger- 
many intended to respect the common understand- 
ing. But meanwhile the conduct of the German 
force at Samoa indicates the purpose of disregarding 
treaties and assuming control of the islands. The 
recent reports of the steady prosecution of this pur- 
pose are such that our government has ordered a 
fleet to proceed to Apia, the Samoan capital, and it 
is understood that the British government has rep- 
resented to Germany that the action of the German 
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agents at Samoa is opposed to the letter and spirit of 
the treaty, and has directed an increase of the Brit- 
ish naval force in the Pacific. Meanwhile there are 
all kinds of sensational rumors from the islands. 
But it is, we believe, not disputed that to the King 
whom the Germans have established they have given 
a German Prime-Minister, and that they have appar- 
ently taken a control which the common understand- 
ing expressly forbids. 

As our government holds that our relations with 
the Samoan Islands are so important and valuable 
for various reasons as to make a treaty with them 
and a convention with Great Britain and Germany 
to secure their freedom from foreign control desira- 
ble, it is equally desirable that Germany should be 
asked to explain in the plainest manner the grounds 
of her disregard of treaty obligations, and to make 
ample reparation if any intentional insult to the 
American flag or injury to peaceable Americans 
should be shown. The President and the Secretary 
of State seem to have been fully aware of the situa- 
tion, and it is only fair to assume that the proper ex- 
planations have been requested. This is the more 
probable as a Samoan commission of inquiry of the 
three governments which was sent to the islands set- 
tled nothing. It is not improbable that Germany 
has been testing the quality of our opposition to her 
control of the islands, with the intention of relin- 
quishing the attempt if she should find that it could 
be prosecvied only at the cost of a rupture with the 
United States and Great. Britain. We have called 
the situation in Samoa a trouble, because practically 
it is nothing more. It is doubtful whether it was 
wise for our government to enter into any kind of 
alliance or understanding with European govern- 
ments in regard to the islands, because we are able 
to protect our citizens and our flag in such places 
without stipulations. But in this instance, having 
apparently made an agreement, we must insist that 
it shall be respected. 


A PUBLIC PERIL. 


THE Tribune well asks whether the community has no 
remedy against the omnipresent and deadly peril of the 
-electriec wires. The citizens of New York are apparently 
wholly at the mercy of the electric companies, and there is 
no visible power to enforce the order for burying the wires. 
Men and animals are destroyed by the touch of the charged 
wire, the details are published, the newspapers protest, and 
that is the end. ‘The electric spell is like that of laying 
JACOB SHARP’s Broadway Railroad: the street was torn up, 
and the community seemed to be struck with imbecility. 
There may have been some damage paid by somebody for 
the catastrophes due to fallen wires, but the present situa- 
tion is a wanton risk for every wayfarer. The convenience 
of new inventions is very great, but so is the new. danger 
that they introduce, and the moment the character of the 
danger is apprehended the remedy should be firmly applied. 
The disfigurement of streets by the monstrous poles is a 
“nuisance, but the constant and proved peril that accom- 
panies them is a pressing public concern. 





HIGH-LICENSE PROSPECTS. 

ALTHOUGH the license bill prepared by the late Excise 
Commission was a compromise which apparently satisfied 
nobody, yet if it be the only measure upon which an agree- 
ment of the Republican majority can be reached and the 
Governor’s signature secured, it would be an improvement 
upon. the present situation, because it would provide a uni- 
form system throughout the State and raise somewhat the 
license rates. But that the Gevernor, who doubts whether 
the people really wish a higher license system, and who 
knows that the liquor interest is opposed to restrictive 
legislation upon the subject, would sign even the bill of the 
Excise Comniission is not to be expected. The Evening Post 
publishes a table which shows the proposed increase of the 
rates in cities under the Commissioners’ bill which is very 
instructive, and shows that in the city of New York the 
general advance would be one-third over the present rate, 
while in Brooklyn the present rate would be trebled, and in 
the smaller cities the new rate would be from two to seven 
times the present rate. ‘This would be, as the Post says, 
an advance worth making. But that that very fact would 
produce a veto seems to be most probable. ; 

The Governor “went to the State” upon his previous 
vetoes, with the distinct understanding that he was the 
candidate of the liquor interest, and he was elected by a 
decided majority. He has plainly intimated his conviction 
that there is no strong popular desire of a more stringent 
license law, and he has contemptuously shown his estimate 
of Republican sincerity in the movement by citing the tig- 
ures of “the drink bill” at the Republican Union League 
Club. He regards the proposition of high license, not as an 
honest Republican movement, but as a decoy game to retain 
prohibition and temperance voters, in order to secure Re- 
publican ascendency, and the fact that a bill may be pre- 
sented to him which endeavors to avoid the objections he 
has already raised will not prevent him from raising other 
objections to it. The Governor probably feels his position 
upon the subject greatly strengthened by the result of the 
election. Mr. WARNER MILLER made his fight upon high 
license. In every speech he urged it as the chief State 
measure, and after a. thorough canvass of the State, and 
the warmest advocacy and most lucid presentation of the 
question, he was defeated. Doubtless the willingness of 
many Republicans, as in instances which are personally 
known to us and to others, to sell him out for Mr. HILL in 
order to gain votes for HARRISON, largely affected the result. 
But that is merely to say that Republicans cared so little 
for what their candidate declared to be the great State 
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issue of license that they voted for the candidate of the 
liquor interest. 

It would seem, therefore, to be poor policy for the Repub- 
lican Legislature to lower its standard upon this: subject. 
As the Governor is strei@thened in his position by the 
election, it would be better, under the circumstances, to 
submit to him a bill that he ought to sign, rather than one 
which he might sign because he would think that it would: 
have no particular restrictive effect. This, indeed, is not 
true of the Commissioners’ bill, because the advance ‘of 
license rates shown in the Post’s tables is a positive gain. 
Whether the bill might not be strengthened at other points 
to obviate some of the objections which, as we have said, 
make it apparently an unsatisfactory compromise, is worth 
consideration. The fact that the committees which repre- 
sent the sentiment from which the Crossy bill sprang are 
now in favor of the Excise Commission bill is the best 
argument for the policy of adopting that measure. But 
still, as any effective bill would be probably vetoed, we are 
inclined to think that it would be wiser to oceupy the old 
ground. 


GROSS INJUSTICE, 

THE situation in the Appraiser’s Department of the New 
York Custom-bouse illustrates most strongly the desirabil- 
ity of filing reasons for removals in public offices. The air 
is filled with the gossip of reporters and rumors of immense 
undervaluations, frauds, swindles, losses, and general moral 
rottenness, in the midst of which old and tried public offi- 
cers hitherto of unblemished reputations are peremptorily 
removed. Such removals under such circumstances are 
stigmas of criminal conduct. Presumptively the officers 
summarily dismissed are dishonest, and although the law 
does not require the superior officer to furnish a reason, 
such ofticers have a moral right to know the alleged canse 
of their apparent disgrace. In the present instance the 
circumstances, beginning with the MAYNARD, BYRNE, and 
MCcELWEE transactions, preclude the theory that there are 
“no politics” in the matter. In every aspect the BYRNE 
investigation is very suspicions. But whatever the right 
or wrong of the situation may be, nothing whatever is 
gained, but immense injustice is done either to the Trea- 
sury officers or to the employés who are removed, by the 
character of the whole proceeding. Not only has every 
public officer a right to know the reason of his removal, 
but the public has an equal right to know the reason of 
changes in its service. Under the present circumstances 
there is a monstrous scandal, most injurious suspicion, 
and nothing more. 


ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY OF DOING GOOD. 

IT is only necessary to read the list of some 120 prisons, 
penitentiaries, hospitals, asylums, infirmaries, missions, 
guilds, and homes which during the last few years have 
been supplied with reading matter by the Hospital Book 
and Newspaper Society, to resolve with :nore caré and con- 
stancy than ever to send to its office at 21 University Place, 
or to drop into its boxes at the railroad and ferry stations, 
all the books, magazines, and newspapers that can be pos- 
sibly spared for this most humane purpose. 

The modest. little report of this year says that during 
1888 


“5659 books, 15,000 magazines, 36,760 illustrated and weekly 
papers have been distributed, and this does not include the 9147 
Christmas and Easter cards that have carried a word of cheer to 
the inmates of the various institutions. Our books state that 
during the previous year, 1886-7; 4031 books, 10,753 magazines, 
and 24,647 papers left the office.” 


How true is the comment upon these figures that “they 
speak for themselves”! During six months, to November Ist, 
the contribution of newspapers had been in number 72,074, 
as against 55,034 for the same time in 1887. The committee 
acknowledge gratefully the aid of the press, and gracefully 
add, “ to which our suceess is largely due.” But we prefer 
to think it mainly due to those benefactors of their kind 
who, not content to give papers and magazines to cheer 
the sick and suffering w@leasant reading, are anxiously 
looking to see what more they can do, and now find to their 
joy that there are sundry little expenses, such as the cost 
of a horse and wagon to facilitate collection and delivery, 
also rent, also carriers’ wages, for which a little sum of 
$300 perhaps is needful, which these benefactors by little 
subscriptions can pay. What a delightful charity! and 
how grateful we ought to be that the ladies who do all the 
work proffer us all this opportunity, not only of giving 
reading matter, but of sending the little subscriptions afore- 
said addressed to Mrs. FORDHAM Morris, 20 Fifth Avenue, 
in order to make their work effective! 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks our opinion of the Independent's 
verdict upon Mr. WANAMAKER’S pecuniary activity during 
the late election. The verdict is, as we understand, that 
Mr. WANAMAKER personally gave $10,000 to the election 
fund; that neither the books and papers of bis committee 
nor of the National Committee were burned, but are still 
preserved; that his committee were not asked to raise 
money for any illegitimate purpose, “and knew that all 
appropriations were made for legitimate purposes”; that 
they do not believe that any money was used illegitimately ; 
and that Mr. WANAMAKER and his committee are not 
ashamed of their part in the campaign. 

In reply to our correspondent we say that what we think 
is that if Mr. WANAMAKER does not believe that money was 
used illegitimately he is very greatly mistaken, and is to- 
tally unfamiliar with election campaigns. That he col- 
lected money specifically for illegitimate purposes we have 
no reason to believe; that it was used for such purposes 
we have no doubt. What we have said, which probably 
occasions our correspondent’s inquiry, is that Mr. WaNna- 
MAKER’s sole appearance in public life, so far as we know, 
is as a purveyor of money to be used in an election by Mr. 
Quay and Mr. DupLEY; that Mr. Quay’s conduct in elec- 
tion management in Pennsylvania is best known to the 
country by the comments of the Philadelphia Press and the 
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New York Tribune, and that Mr. DupLEyY’s letter to Indiana 
prescribing in detail how voters should be bribed has not 
been, to our knowledge, branded by him as a forgery ; and 
that purveying large sums of money to be used in an elec- 
tion by these gentlemen is not a proper reason for Mr. 
WANAMAKEN’S appointment to a puble office of the highest 
trust: and dignity. That is in substance what we have 
said, and it is a view which we believe to be very generally 
held by honorable American citizens, and which is not in 
the least affected by the Independent's verdict. 

To another correspondent, who asks why we do not de- 
nounce President CLEVELAND’s contribution of money to 
the Democratic campaign fund as well as the conduct of 
Republicans, we reply that when the statement in regard 
to the President was made we spoke of it as an incident 
demoralizing to the public service and greatly to be re- 
gretted, and we have made no discrimination between the 
two parties as to the corrupt use of money. We remind 
our correspondent that it is no defence of Repubtican ras- 
cality to say that Democrats are also rascals. 


THE INDIAN SERVICE, 

Mr. OBERLY, the Indian Commissioner, in a report whose 
wise and excellent spirit makes the change in his office 
which will follow the change of administration to be great- 
ly regretted, recommends the inclusion of the Indian service 
under the reformed rules. He would suggest that the 
change should be made immediately, except that its effec- 
tiveness would be imperilled by thé charge ef partisan mo- 
tives. That charge would be made undoubtedly, as in the 
case of the railway mail service, but the measure is so 
desirable that the charge should not be regarded as a con- 
clusive reason against the immediate adoption of the sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. OBERLY’sS remarks upon the general subject show 
precisely the temper which is most desirable and most 
unusual in the officers of the Indian Department. He says: 


“T have no doubt that under the favorable conditions of an 
Indian service in which the evils of what is known as the party 
spoils system of appointment and dismissal would be minimized, 
and in which intelligent and zealous action might confidently 
anticipate the support of the government, in which, too, devotion 
and efficiency might labor assured of the applause of the people, 
and honest administration do its perfect work promptly on all 
occasions without rebuke or fear of prosecution, the Indian ques- 
tion, in all its most perplexing features, might be transmuted from 
a demoralizing political question into a not dangerous social ques- 
tion. Indeed it may be declared, without the use of qualifying 
phrases, that under the favorable conditions suggested the Indian 
would receive our civilization with all that it implies of social 
duty and of public obligation. This 4s said in full knowledge of 
the many futile efforts that have been made by zealous, able men 
and women, by the churehes, and by the government, to lead thie 
Indian out of barbarism.” 


The. abuses of the Indian service have been fully revealed 
in the reports of the Indian Association, and are familiar to 
those who have looked into the subject. But the general 
public feeling that the Indians are a noisome crew, to be 
managed in the most peremptory manner, has produced an 
impatient neglect of the subject which has resulted nat- 
urally in the multiplication of the wrongs. Mrs. Jack- 
son’s Ramona has quickened ‘a painful interest in many 
minds, and Lorin Moorack, and Other Indian Stories, a little 
volume by GEORGE TRUMAN KERCHEVAL, recently published, 
and very warmly commended by Bishop WiirrLe and by 
HERBERT WELSH, contains a vivid picture of the outrageous 
and wanton crimes still committed without redress against 
the helpless red men. But such a Commissioner as Mr. 
OBERLY is the true hope of reform of this national disgrace. 


PERSONAL, 

Hox. Davin Dupiry Fircp, of this city, whe is over eighty years 
old, and is now in Europe, is soon to make a trip up the river Nile 
witha party of friends. Before his departure from this country, early 
in the winter, Mr. Fietp was given a dinner by his brothers STEPHEN 
J., Cyrus W., and Henry M., and the three agreed that while he 
was considerably older in years than any of them, he was more 
youthful in every other way. 

—Captain Boycort, the originator of the well-known term of 
persuasion, lives in the little village of Flixton, in the heart of Suf- 
folk, England, and is just as great an enemy to the cause of home 
rule in Jreland as he ever was. He nevertheless professes a strong 
regard for his “ dear old Ireland,” and makes an annual pilgrimage 
to the Green Isle: He is now the agent of Sir Huan Apair. 

—‘‘ Lew” Brown, once the most famous base-ball cateler in the 
country, has just died at Boston. He easily eaptured the most 
hotly pitched balls, and once offered for $2500 to catch a ball fired 
with a full charge from a cannon at the Boylston Museum. 

—Ex-Governor Ho.srook, of Brattleborough, Vermont, says the 
present mild winter was duplicated about fifty vears ago. They 
had only two weeks of sleighing in the Green Mountain State, and 
farmers. ploughed their fields in January. : 

—The Yale University crew will retain the “ Bob’! Cook or “ git 
thar” stroke in their races this year. :; 

—Forty-five years ago five young men, then living in Concord, 
New Hampshire, agreed to have a supper on the last night of each 
year. They are all alive and prospering, although scattered, and 
they have kept their compact faithfully. Each one of the five is 
married, 

—Ex-Judge Grorerk W. Nesitu, of Concord, one of the Presi- 
dential electors chosen by New Hampshire in November, and a 
defeated Whig candidate for elector in the same State in 1840, is 
eighty-nine years old. He has been a distinguished lawyer, legis- 
lator, and author, and was the intimate friend of Danizt Wesstrr, 
FraNKkIn Pierce, and other leading men of their day. 

—Dr. Cuartes Watpstein, who by his acute critical study in 
Harper’s Magazine for February has put Joun Ruskin in a clear 
light before the world, writes as follows to a friend in New York 
regarding his recent discovery in the excavations within the walls 
of the Acropolis, Athens: “The dey after my arrival I discovered 
the figure to which a fragment from the Parthenon, exeavated the 
day before, belongs. It fits exactly, and is the beautiful head of 
Ivis, attendant upon Hera during the Panathenaic procession rep- 
resented on the frieze. ‘This tind completes the figures in the 
assemblage of gods as far as possible, and the papers and people 
here are much excited over it. There are unbounded possibilities 
here, and we are making new discoveries every day. I have just 
received the document signed by the Minister of Education author- 
izing us to dig at Platwa, Thisbe, and Anthedon. It is a glorious 
feeling to realize that one is doing something, and-to see the fruits 
of one’s work so soon after sowing the seed.” 
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HON. WILLIAM DREW 
WASHBURN. 


Minnesota bas chosen as her representative in 
the United States Senate an able man and good 
Republican, who is, moreover, American to the 
backbone. To say that a man is a Maine Wasn- 
BURN is to imply that he comes from a long line 
of the sort of men and women who make a nation 
great. Joun Wasnevry, first secretary of the 
Council of Plymouth, was a paternal ancestor of 
the new Senator, and his mother, the daughter of 
SamvEt BenJamin, boasts a lineage as long and 
pure as her husband's. Isrart Wasueurne, father 
of Wittiam Drew Wasupvcry, settled in the Maine 
district in 1806, and died seventy years later, 
aged ninety-two, and the father of seven sons. 
Etiav B. Wasnucrng, the third son, who died in 
October, 1887; ‘was the one most prominent in 
public life, but several of the family have served 
the public well. Wittiam Drew was born in 
Livermore, Maine, in 1831, and in his youth lived 
the rugged life of a New England farmer’s son. 
He labored in the fields from dawn in summer, 
and wrestled with the three R’s in the district 
school in winter. His literature was the Bible 
and the county paper. So he grew to sturdy 
manhood without mental, moral, or physical dys- 
pepsia, and after graduating at Bowdoin in 1854, 
became alawver. His Jater experience was rath- 
er political and mercantile than legal. His first 
office was the Surveyor-Generalship of Minnesota, 
from 1861 to 1865, by President Lincoxn’s ap- 
pointment. Then his residence was at St. Paul, 
but now he hails from Minneapolis. The calibre 
of his business enterprises can be gauged from 
his presidency of the Minneapolis and St. Louis 
Railway, and from his prominence among the 
owners and directors of the Minneapolis Water- 
power Company. Mr. WashsurN was a member 
of the Minnesota Legislature in 1858 and 1871, 
and he served in the Forty-sixth, Forty-seventh, 
and Forty-eighth Congresses from 1879 to 1885. 
Mr. Wasupvrn is so strong a Republican that it 
is not strange that he assumes his new honors 
after the most protracted and bitter partisan con- 
test in the history of his State. It is satisfactory 
to add that the charges of bribery against him 
and his chief competitor, Mr. Sabin, have, upon 
investigation, been unanimously declared ground- 
less as regards either of them. Mr. WasHsurn 
is not a member of the timber rings so powerful 
in the West, and which made his path to Wash- 
ington so difficult. He is in favor of the admis- 
sion to the Union of the new claimants for State- 
hood, especially Dakota, and of course he was “mentioned” for 
President Harrison’s cabinet—but that was before his election. 
Altogether his colleagues have cause to welcome him to their 
select company. 

Mr. Wasueven will take the seat to be vacated by Senator Sastry, 
who has served since March 4, 1883, and whose predecessor was 
Senator Winpom. His colleague is Senator Cosuman K. Davis. 
Since Senator Winpom’s retirement Minnesota has not had in pub- 
lic life a man of such thorough training and assured capacity for 
the work of legislation as her new Senator-elect. 
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HON. W. D. WASHBURN, THE NEWLY ELECTED UNITED STATES SENATOR 


FROM MINNESOTA. . 


DESTRUCTION OF A DERELICT. 


Amona the dangers of the treacherous sea that beset the path- 
way of ships there.aré few more. terrible than what are termed 
“derelicts.” Fortunately they are of comparatively. rare oceur- 
rence, yet it is not too ‘much to believe that morétjfin one ship 


.which has never sailed‘ome to port has become the coffin of her 


crew from the deadly impact of one of these pirates of the deep. 


‘A derelict is a wreck which has been abandoned by man, to sink 


or swim as fate would have it. Often a vessel is so loaded that in 
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the shifting of the cargo a volume of air is confined 
in her hull sufficient to keep her partly above wa- 
ter in spite of shipwreck and desertion. Again, 
ships loaded with lumber will often sink so that 
their decks are awash, practically submerged so 
far as the human eye can judge—moving reefs 
that range over the wide ocean at the mercy 
of the winds and currents. Such waterlogged 
wrecks have been found in the most distant and 
lonely seas, giving evidence of having floated for 
many years and many thousands of miles. Crark 
Rousse. in one of his sea tales makes a note of 
a waterlogged derelict of some six hundred tons 
burden having been met in the South Seas two 
thousand miles from any continent. It need 
hardly be said that such an enemy lies in deadly 
ambush, against which no prevision is proof, no 
chart a safe guide, no lookout sentry sure on a 
murky night. It is in recent remembrance what 
wide-spread alarm was caused by the breaking 
loose of the Joggins timber raft. 

Only a few days sinee an account was published 
of a ship which was abandoned about eighteen 
months ago off the Cape Cod coast, and was very 
recently stranded on one of the Orkney Islands. 
During a period of nearly a year and a half she 
had zigzagged in obedience to the blind forces of 
wind and current over a course of about three 
thousand miles. The derelict had been sighted 
during this period by many vessels, both steam 
and sail, and the event duly logged. How many 
ships passed close to this ambush of the seas at 
night or during a fog it is impossible to tell. It 
is understood that the Hydrographic Office will 
soon publish a chart of the course of this aban- 
doned ship, as far as it can be traced, showing 
the strange caprices of her track over the watery 
waste. 

Government ships, both naval and revenue 
marine, have special instructions to be vigilant in 
pursuit of derelicts, and to destroy them before 
they have a chance to do mischief. The majority 
of marine disasters from storm occur near the 
coast and not in mid-ocean, so that most aban- 
doned ships would be found within the ordinary 
cruising-ground if detected before the wild forces 
of nature had swept them out into the remoter 
ocean. 

There are several methods of destruction used 
in sinking derelicts. Oftentimes discharging 
shell or solid shot into the side of the wreck 
will open a vent for the confined air and thus 
deprive it of buoyancy, when it quickly finds its 
way to the lower deeps. Again, especially in 
the case of waterlogged ships, where buoyancy 
is not dependent on air, the task becomes more 

difficult. In. such instances the: use of the spar - torpedo, 
attached and discharged by a boat’s crew, or sometimes 
.even of the fixed torpedo, fired by electricity fromthe cruiser 
/itself, where the’ use of the spar-torpedo might endanger a crew, 
is essential, Sometimes several torpedoes need to be used to 
accomplish the patigose in the case of a timber wreck. Our 
‘illustration shows destruction of a derelict by a naval cruiser 
‘through the. agency of ‘a torpedo. There is scarcely a year 
‘during which ‘oné or more of these terrible threats to ocean 
travel are not removed by the vigilance of government vessels. 





DESTRUCTION OF A DERELICT BY A UNITED STATES NAVAL CRUISER.—Drawn sy J. O. Davinson. 
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BETWEEN THE LINES* 


BY CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A., 


Avutuor or “A War-Tixz Woore.” 


XVIII. 


NXIOUS days were those that followed. A wet, cold, driving 
storm set in, deluging the lowlands, turning the mountain 
brooks into foaming torrents and the country roads into quag- 
mires. Most depressing was the effect upon the broken-down old 
man who cowered drooping and despondent over the lonely hearth- 
stone. Lucy would not leave, yet could not cheer him ; he seemed 
fallen into an abyss of hopelessness and woe from which nothing 
could rouse him, and yet there were moments when he becanie al- 
most vehement in obstinacy. She had sought to induce him to 
remain in bed the third morning of the storm, but though he had 
passed a restless night he 
was oddly bent on being 
up and dressed. Nothing 
would convince him that 
Henry was not coming that 
very day; coming with 
friends at his side and gal- 
lant gray riders at his back 
to sweep the range of their 
oppressors and drive the 
hated ‘invaders to the Po- 
tomac. Twice on the pre- 
vious day she had thought 
him wandering, and her 
sore heart nearly ceased its 
beating at the mere sug- 
gestion of his failing now 
when it was beyond human 
possibility for Henry to 
reach him, Twice or thrice 
during the night he was 
even wilder in his words, 
bat the silent, tearful 
watcher by his pillow tried 
to teach herself that ’twas 
only dreaming, that the 
morrow would bring relief. 
Once, late that afternoon, 
the strain became more 
than she could bear, and 
seeing the old cavalry offi- 
cer on horseback at the 
gute, and remembering that 
he begged her to. believe 
they warred not on women 
and the helpless ones at 
home, and had urged her to 
call upon him if-he could 
be of faintest. service, she 
asked - the sergeant in 
eharge of the guard now 
pacing silently around 
them to say to. the colonel 
that she begged to speak 
with him. He came, the 
gray-haived, ruddy - faced 
old hero, and dismounting 
at the steps, saluted her as 
he would have done homage 
to a queen. : The sight of 
the grief and anxiety in her 
face, and the: pallor, due 
to suffering and ceaseless 
vigils, went straight to his 
heart. 
“Dear young lady,” he 
said, “*T beg you tell me how 
1 can ‘serve you. Think! 
yonder across the Potomac 
—only as far: from it on 
that side as’ are we on this 
—is my home, and there, 
almost as lonely as you, 
lives my daughter. I ask 
toserve you in your distress 
as I know any gentlemanin - 
the gray you love would 
treat my child under like 
conditions, © Who. knows 
how- soon your battle-flags 
will beon our fields!’ Twice 
already has your Stuart rid- 
den within rifle range of her 
windows. Miss Armistead, 
war is bitter enough. Do 
not make it worse by refus- 
ing the little service we are 
permitted to give!” . 
In her loneliness and des- 
olation,. who can blame her 
that the tears gushed from 
her eyes? © It was a minute 
or two before she could con- 
trol herself sufficiently to 
speak, Twoor three of the 
guard looked :curiously on 
from the shelter of their 
ponchos as the old soldier 
led her to a chair and bent 
sympathetically. over her. 
“You -are’ more than 
kind,”: she answered at : 
last. “My anxiety is all on my father’s account.. He seems fail- 
ing so rapidly, and our physician, Dr, Loring, has not been near us 
fowdays. The roads are in dreadful condition, I know, but we 
have no one who can Would it be possible to send one of 
your men over to him and beg him to come either to-night or the 
first thing to-morrow?” 
The old dragoon’s face was clouded with sorrow in a moment. 
“Té he could be brought to you by any act of mine I would send 
a guard for him this moment. Miss Armistead, I fear I have sad 
news for you. I would go for.him myself, but it would be useless. 
For some reason, I know not what, Dr. Loring was. arrested by 
my superior officer, the colonel commanding this district in. the 
absence of Colonel Graham, and two days ago was sent to Wash- 
ington. We have an.excellent physician with us—the surgeon of 
my regiment. He will be up from Thoro’fare before dark ; I 
pray you let me. send him to your father.” 


“Ob, how how wrong it seems! Pardon me, Colonel 


Westerlo, I ought not to speak of it when you have been so kind; 


* Begun in. No. 1667.—Copyright, 1888, by Harrxer & Brornens. 
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but Dr. Loring was almost the sole dependence of scores of fami- 
lies, left now without a protector; husbands, brothers, fathers, 
sons, aif in the army, and’ the women and children left alone. 
What possible cause could be assigned ?” 

The colonel shrugged his shoulders: “I know not,” he said; 
“we had not wars like this where first I drew the sabre. There 
be men who say that in no other way can the South be brought to 
terms. My commander keeps me here against my will. _I prayed 
to be sent with the column to the Shenandoah. I like not this 
search of defenceless homes, this warring on non-combatants at the 
rear; but I can but obey. His captures include but one officer, I 
am told, and he—but you know him, perhaps—a Captain Falconer.” 

“Captain Falconer!” she faltered. “When—when was he 
taken ?” and she clasped her hand to her heart; a deadly pallor 
o’erspread her face. What if he had been captured before send- 
ing warning to Henry not to make'the attempt! What if Henry 
had received only the hurried letter in which she implored him to 
come! 





“AS FOR THE STRANGER HIMSELF, HE BENT OVER THE’ FLAMES, TOTALLY INDIFFERENT TO THEIR SCRUTINY OF 
HIS PAPERS, AND SEEMINGLY INTENT ONLY ON TOASTING HIS HANDS.” 


Westerlo was aghast at the effect of his words. “So?” Re 
muttered to himself; “and yet I thought not so carpet-knight a 
soldier could have won a heart like this.” 

He bent over her all sympathy and sorrow. 

“The captain was. taken by, our advance at Thoro’fare the 
night we reached there—the night Major Kearny visited your fa- 
ther,” he said. “He was alone, with but a single orderly at the 
time. He—he is perfectly safe—unhurt—he will soon be ex- 
changed. I beg you not to grieve.” 

But she had covered lier face with lier hands, appalled at the 
thought of Henry’s peril. Now no word of warning could reach 
him, ‘and acting on the prayer contained in the last letter she 
had sent him, he would spare no effort, shun no risk, to reach his 
father’s side, Even though warned at Hazel River or the lower 
fords of the Rappahannock that. all Fauquier and Prince William 
counties were now held by the Federal cavalry, he would seek his 
way by night; he was sure to come, 

“T bitterly regret that in my stupidity I have added so great a 


grief to your load of anxiety, dear young lady,” said’ Westerlo, 
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rising. “Let me ask forgiveness. Let me go, at least, and send 
our doctor to you. Oh, grieve not, grieve not, pretty one; he is 
really safer now than he would-be here. There, there, I will go.” 

She sprang to her feet and souglit to restrain him. 

“Oh no! It is not—it is rot what you—” But she broke off 
short. Was not any supposition of his preferable to his discover- 
ing the real cause of her anxiety and distress? ‘“ You must not 
send the doctor,” she hurriedly continued, abruptly changing the 
subject. I am grateful, but—but father would not see him—at 
least hot yet. Indeed I will call upon you if need there be.” 

But the old dragoon rode away shaking his head. “I have 
made a mess of it. I might have known she had a lover—and he 
was just from here; yet, a ‘poule mouillée’ like that—a fellow 
with no fight: in him for all the bravery of his attire. Ah, the ser- 
geant was a hero—he got through !” 

True to his word, he sent his surgeon to the house at dusk, 
and the doctor had a brief talk with Miss Armistead. She had 
begged her father to see this gentleman, but to no purpose; the 
old Virginian was indomi- 
table in his pride and his 
resolution. So long as he 
had life in his veins, he 
said, he would refuse all aid 
from “Federal” sources, 
and she knew. well that it 
would only irritate and 
worry him to plead further. 
The doctor was not invited 
to the sick-room, and, fal- 
teringly, Luey told him 
why. He seemed in no wise 
surprised or annoyed, ask- 
ed several questions, and 
quietly took his leave, say- 
ing that he would send 
some litile remedies in a 
short time. If Judge Ar- 
mistead had dreamed that 
the glass of sherry she so 
smilingly gave him with 
his chicken broth that 
night had come from the 
field stores of the Yankee 
doctor it might have choked 
him, but he swallowed it 
eagerly, and was allowed 
another thimbleful. At 
an hour before daybreak, 
when she stole into the 
room to see how he was 
sleeping, he looked up with 
sudden question about Hen- 
ry, and soon after sunrise 
he began to dress and to 
call feebly for Nelse. No- 
thing would persuade him 
to remain in bed. Some- 
thing, he said, kept telling 
him that this day would 
bring Henry home to him 
again, and he must he in 
readiness to welcome his 
boy and his friends. He 
smiled grimly, lifting a 
tremulous hand and warn- 
ing them to listen in silence 
as the trumpets of the cav- 
alry were heard playing 
some bright, spirited calls 
while the guard was being 
mounted under the drip- 
ping trees. “They'll be 
playing a different tune be- 
fore night,” he said, “They 


can’t see twelve hours 
ahead, or they’d be scam- 
pering now.” 


And though the roads 
were deep in mud and the 
clouds hung low, the wind 
had died away, and toward 
noon there were signs of 
breaking of the storm. 
The rain ceased to patter 
on the roof, the light slow- 
ly increased, and then, ear- 
ly in the afternoon, there 
came visitors. She heard 
clanking sabres and clink- 
ing spurs upon the piazza 
without, and her father 
listened with frowning and 
impatient mien, - He could 
not bear it that she should 
so frequently be. called 
upon to receive these 
haughty and triumphant 
invaders, Yet he longed 
‘to question her as to Kear- 
ny. Yank og no Yank, he 
liked that young fellow, 
and though he would not 
approve, he could not won- 
der at his love for such a 
girl as his peerless Lucy. 
Not once had that name 
passed the lips of either 
father or daughter in con- 
versation with each other 
since the sealing of the . 
packet that contained the treasure he had left with them. Not once, 
however, had it left her thoughts since the moment of the dread 
announcement made by that officer under her window. She longed 
—even though she shrank from asking—to know more of that 
extraordinary story. It was not that she for a moment believed 
Kearny could be guilty; she simply needed to hear of him. Twice 
had she striven to muster courage and ask Colonel Westerlo about 
him, but the words—the name—would not come. Now it was with 
fresh excitement that she heard from Hannah’s lips the announce- 
ment that the golonel was at the door, and begged to see her on 
important matters, ‘She went at once, and found tke old soldier, 
with tlie surgeon and his adjutant, all equipped for the marci, 
their horses saddled at the gate. 

“We are come to say farewell,” he said, with sadness and cour- 
tesy mingled in his voice. “Orders reached me an hour ago to 
leave one squadron here at Hopewell and march at“once to Salem 
with the rest. I have instructed Captain Wise, who remains in 
command, to visit you daily and inquire if in any way he can be 
of aid to you, and believe me, Miss Armistead, it is with heavy 
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heart I go. Will not your good father see our 
doctor now, since it is our last opportunity ?” 

But Judge Armistead refused flatly. He de- 
sired his pleading daughter to express his appre- 
ciation of the proffered courtesy, but to say that 
he could not be under obligations. “ Luev,” he 
whispered, tremulous and excited, “it is as I 
told you. It must be so. Henry and our boys 
are coming, and the warning has reached these 
fellows. They flee from the wrath to come.” 

She had to return to the kindly old soldier, and 
tell him, with tears in her eyes, that pleading was 
useless. Her father would not see the doctor, 
and that medical gentleman bade her be of good 
cheer; so long as the Judge was combative and 
obstinate there could be no immediate danger. 
They would be sure to meet again, said the colo- 
nel, as he bent over her hand to say adieu. Never 
would he visit this section of Virginia without 
coming to find the old homestead, and to inquire 
for her welfare. 

Awd then they were gone. She had found it 
impossible to ask one word about Kearny, and 
she could have buried her head in the pillows 
and wept in utter anxiety and desolation, Her 
father here, failing day by day, his mind clouded, 
his strength gone, his system practically starving 
for nutritious food, and his palate pining for the 
delicacies to which it had been accustomed ; Hen- 
ry, she knew not where, but something kept 
haunting her hour after hour, warning her that 
the brother she loved was in desperate peril, and 
plunging deeper and deeper into the toils, And 
then Frank Kearny. Could she ever forget him 
as he looked that night? Could she ever for- 
get how he had clasped and kissed her? The 
change in him; the worn, haggard look about the 
eyes and mouth; the sternmmess of his soldierly 
face, the weariness and sorrow in his voice. All 
this she reealled—all this—and the fact that be- 
tween him and her there was that forbidding 
shadow that bade her send him hopeless from 
her side. Motherless, friendless, she was bear- 
ing her weight of sorrow and care practically 
alone and comfortless. 

An excited controversy in the kitchen afforded 
temporary relief—Aunt Bell and Hannah in live- 
ly but partially suppressed altercation, The for- 
mer was urging that Miss Lulie be instantly sum- 
moned to see and rejoice in something which had 
been deposited by a squad of soldiers at the cellar 
door, whereat Nelse could be heard capering in 


delight. But Hannah was positive and peremp- 
tory. .“ Don’ you do no such fool thing! You 


hide ’em, ’n’ keep ’em, ’n’ just dish ’em up “thout 
sayin’ one word bout it. Jknows.” And Han- 
nah’s wisdom prevailed. The Judge was regaled 
for supper that eyening with viands for which he 
had Jonged in secret, and for which he thanked 
his silent daughter with loving eyes and loving 
kisses. She would ask no questions; she, for 
his sake, would not reject the good things that 
had been thrown in their way. She could have 
found it deep down in her warm, Southern heart 
to have thanked and blessed that thoughtful old 
Dutch-Yankee dragoon, for she well knew it must 
have been his doing. 

Just at dusk Captain Wise appeared to her as 
she was flitting through the hall. He was a man 
she had not before noticed among the officers 
passing toand fro. He was not the like of Wes- 
terlo, but ie meant to be civil and courteous, He 
called, he said, as instructed by his commander, 
to inquire how Judge Armistead had passed the 
day, and whether there was anything he could be 
of service in. She thanked him. It might be 
necessary to send old Nelse over to Hopewell 
village on the west side of the range if the roads 
were better on the morrow, Could he be allowed 
the use of a spare horse or mule? The captain 
jooked much disconcerted. His orders strictly 
forbade it. In fact,“ not to put too fine a point 
upon it,” said this martial Snagsby, it was his be- 
lief that Colonel Westerlo had been sent away 
because the district commander suspected him of 
giving too much aid and comfort to the enemy, 
and he, Captain Wise, was warned on peril of 
his commission to see to it that no one passed 
to and fro along the Gap without the order of 
the energetic colonel commanding the cavalry 
brigade now holding the neighborhood. 

“Tt was his own adjutant who brought over 
the orders,” said the captain, “Sand he told me 
the reason they had to be so strict was that the 
colonel felt sure there were Confederate spies 
Jurking around us, and he was fearful that while 
Graham was away a brigade of Stuart’s men 
might gallop up from the Rappahannock by way 
of Sulphur Springs, and capture him and his 
whole crowd. He says the one thing the colonel 
prays for is to capture some one of these dis- 
guised soldiers, and then he can make an exam- 
ple of him.” 

“ What could he possibly do—what right would 
he have 2?” she asked, with wildly beating heart, 
Henry—Henry and his peril—occurring to her at 
the instant. 

“ He has authority, he says, to summarily hang 
any Confederate officer or man who may be found 
disguised within our lines. It will go hard with 
any man he catches, for he is a fanatical old fel- 
low, and I believe he would do just what he 
says.” 

And this was the comfort that came to Lucy 
Armistead when that long, hard day was brought 
to a close. 

XIX. 

A night of sleeplessness and weary vigil fol- 
lowed. Not until hours after dark would the 
old Judge-consent to be led away and put to bed. 
Nelse, the sable groom of the bed-chamber, had 
thrice vainly importuned his. master before suc- 
cess rewarded bis efforts. Lucy sat by her father’s 
side an‘hour and read to him, hoping to soothe 
him to sleep. At last he fell into a fitful slum- 
ber, moving nervously from time to time, and 
muttering or moaning when he stirred. Ex- 


hausted, yet unwilling to leave his bedside, the 
girl bowed her head upon the coverlet, and still 
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clasping the worn, withered old hand in both of 
hers, so white and soft and smooth by contrast, 
yet so thin and fragile now, she too presently 
dozed away. The only light in the sick-room 
came from the flickering blaze on the hearth, 
the only sound, save the old man’s fitful breath- 
ing, or an occasional sigh, was Nelse’s monoto- 
nous snore from his mat in the hallway, where 
the faithful old darky had elected to spend the 
night. @nce or twice, when she found it time to 
give him medicine or the drink that the doctor 
had left for hie use, Lucy roused berself, and 
once she called Nelse and had him replenish the 
fire. As the night were away the old man grew 
wakeful again, and fanciful im his talk and ideas. 
Lucy again strove by reading aloud awhile to 
distract his thoughts from that one strain— 
Henry’s coming. It was torture, agony, to her 
to think of it now; yet it was the burden of his 
every sentence—he would talk of nothing else. 
Twice he started up, declaring he heard horses’ 
feet on the road through the Gap, and once he 
made her go to the piazza and look-and listen. 
Throwing over her shoulders a heavy shawl, she 
obeyed his wish, and softly opening the great 
hall door, stepped forth to the head ofthe stairs. 
The clouds had gone at last, the stars were shin- 
ing placidly through the-chill and ‘silence of the 
night. Far over ta the east there were. dim 
lights along the valley, the glow of distant camp 
tires. Down in the fields where the battalion 
had pitehed its white tents but a few days before, 
all was now emptiness and gloom. The fires 
had burned there merrily eveu through the three 
days’ storm; but. now not a glimmer could ‘be 
seen. In the orchard south of the bouse a 
bright fire blazed in front of the white tent 
pitched there for the use of the guard, and she 
could see one or two forms wrapped in the long 
blue cavalry overcoat huddling about in the 
smoke of the moist and hissing logs. In front 
of her, not ten yards away, a sentry paced silent- 
ly wo and fro; and others, she knew, guarded the 
flanks and rear of the old homestead. Hew 
could Henry pass such warders undetected, even 
if it had been possible for him to make his way 
through the miles and miles of guarded roads 
that lay between the Rappahannock and his fa- 
ther’s bedside’ She shuddered as she thought 
of the peril. Even now, might he not be a prison- 
er caught in the attempt? Might he not even 
be cold in death, murdered in determined effort 
to force the Yankee lines ? 

Over the horizon a pallid light told of the near 
approach of day. She had hardly slept an hour 
during the night, and was cold, weary, hungry 
too. Possibly now if she could assure her father 
that dawn had come, the Federal cavalry were 
still at their posts, and no sign of Henry had 
been seen or heard, he might again doze, and she 
too could get a little rest. Just as she:would 
have turned away to re-enter the house there fell 
upon her ear the faint click, click, of distant iron- 
shod hoofs upon a rocky road—a horse coming 
through the Gap and at rapid trot. Probably the 
officer of the day returning from an inspection of 
his picket, she said to herself, and still waited to 
hear more. Looking toward the fire, she saw 
that two or three of the men in blue were hur- 
riedly tumbling up, and, carbine in hand, running 
through the trees to the stone wall at the road- 
side, where they were lost to her view. Present- 
ly there came sharp challenge ringing out on the 
chill morning air, then the clatter of the hoofs 
as the horse was suddenly reined in. She heard 
prompt, cheery, confident answer, in a tone al- 
most laughiff¥- and rollicking. ‘“ Don’t shoot, 
boys, I’m all right,” or something to that effect. 
She heard orders to dismount, and still talking 
loudly and cheerily, the stranger seemed to be 
leading his horse into the orchard, while the 
guard clustered around him. What was there 
in that voice that almost stopped the throbbing 
of her heart? Henryv’s—Henry’s beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt—Henry’s—and yet laughing, 
joking, chatting loudly with a squad of Federal 
cavalry! Presently she could see them at the 
tire—the sergeant and one of the men closely 
examining a folded paper, while others held the 
stranger's horse. As for the stranger himself, 
he bent over the flames, totally indifferent to 
their scrutiny of his papers, and seemingly in- 
tent only on toasting his hands, and then flap- 
ping them across his broad chest as though 
striving to quicken the circulation in a frame 
numbed by a long night ride. He was garbed 
in a long blue cavalry coat like those worn by 
the troopers, and wore a soft black felt hat and 
high top-boots. A thick, bushy beard concealed 
all the lower face; but that form, that voicee— 
Good Heaven! was he mad to take such desper- 
ate risk? It was her brother beyond shadow of 
doubt. 

Presently she saw the voung lieutenant who 
seemed to be in command of the guard coming 
from his tent, and him the stranger greeted cord- 
ially. “Sorry to disturb you, lieutenant,” he 
said, “ but these men don’t know me yet as the 
rest of the cavalry do, and I had to have you 
called to satisfy them. There are my papers, 
sir,” and he nodded carelessly toward the ser- 
geant. “Qh, here’s another batch that will help 
out in case you don’t remember me. I’m Will 
Tierney, the scout. Everybody knows me here- 
abouts,” 

Trembling with apprehension, she clung to the 
balustrade and looked with staring eyes. She 
saw the lieutenant-studying one paper after an- 
other, and then, as though satisfied, engaging in 
quiet conversation with the new arrival. Then 
the weary horse was led away by one of the men, 
and she could see that the others were again dis- 
posing themselves for rest around the fire. Hen- 
ry, her brother, was coolly shaking out a couple 
of blankets, as though he meant to lie down in 
the midst of his enemies. 

It was nearly sunrise when she stole back to 
her father’s bedside to tell him the startling news, 
and warn him of the imminent danger in case of 


suspicion or discovery. It seemed to rouse his 
weakened faculties and bring back new lease of 
life. 

After brief statement of her plan, and gain- 
ing his approval, she roused old Nelse, and warn- 
ing him that all his wits would now be needed, 
told him of “ young mars’r’s” presence among the 
guards in the orchard, and bade him go about his 
work and keep his eyes open for a chance to aid 
him. Then Hannah and Aunt Bell were called, 
and at an early hour these excited domestics were 
down in the cellar levying on the box of provis- 
ions sent there by Colonel Westerlo, and busy in 
the preparation of breakfast. An hour later, un- 
hindered by the sentries and escorted to the house 
by the lieutenant himself, the tall young ‘‘ scout” 
sauntered into the yard, strode up the steps, 
knocked at the door, and politely inquired of 
Hannah whether he could see the Judge or Miss 
Lucy. While she was gone to carry his message 
he stood carelessly at the head of the steps, his 
hands in his pockets and his glib tongue telling 
the lieutenant how many years he had lived in 
Prince William County before the war. A mo- 
ment later he was bidden to enter, and far back 
in the dim recesses of the hall threw off the bushy 
beard and clasped his sister in his arms. 

“Father! How is he?” were the first words 
he could say. 

She clung to him, g in sp thanks- 
giving that, if only for the time, he was safe, safe 
in her embrace. She gloried in the address, the 
daring, the devotion, that had enabled him to 
thread his way through miles of foemen to come 
at her call, and gladden the fading eyes of the 
father whe so loved him—who had so suffered 
for his sake. Yet she was all unnerved. The 
sorrows, the privations of the long winter, had 
told upon her more than she dreamed until now, 
and, weak as a child, she lay on his breast, crying 
her heart out in mingled joy, relief, and appre- 
hension. At last she looked up in his eves. 

“He is very feeble; he will be so overjoyed to 
see you—but oh, Heury, did you not receive my 
warning? Do you not know your very life is 
perilled by this disguise ?” 

“It was too late to warn after your first letter 
reached me, sister mine. I hardly dared hope to 
find him alive after these interminable delays. 
I started the instant leave was granted. me and 
before the movement of the Federals.was-known, 
but they got first to Warrenton, and it has been 
sharp work since. Heaven! If I could only 
send back word this night! If Stuart only knew 
what I Rnow—how few—how scattered they are! 
We might rush a regiment or two up here and 
ride off with the whole gang. Take me to father. 
There I can tell you the rest.” 

That meeting need not be dwelt upon. For 
an hour the old man lay there clinging to the 
hand of his stalwart son, while Luey sat by her 
brother’s side, drinking in his every word. Both 
father and daughter were thrilled at the story of 
his perilous journey. It would have been utterly 
impossible for him to get through so long as he 
wore any item of Confederate dress or eqtipment. 
The line of the Rappahannock was closely guard- 
ed all the way to the forks of the Hazel River. 
He expected to find no Federal troops west of 
the Orange and Alexandria Railway, but the sud- 
den expedition to capture Mosby had filled the 
country with cavalry, and every town and every 
road from Sulphur Springs northward seemed in- 
fested with them. Near Amissville chance be- 
friended him. He found there the scout Tierney, 
who, with the full knowledge of both Stuart and 
Mosby, was in the employ of the Federal “ Secret 
Service.” It was his business to spend most of 
his time with the lines of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, but to slip out and give prompt informa- 
tion of important moves, while feeding his em- 
ployers with any such pap in the way of reports 
of the position and numbers (the latter purposely 
exaggerated) of the Confederates as he thought 
they would swallow. It was a dangerous game, 
and one he could not long expect to carry out. 
Both sidés began to suspect him, he said, and he 
had had trouble within the Federal lines, and ex- 
perienced great difficulty in getting out to warn 
Mosby. He had been seized by the Yankees de- 
spite his papers, and only by the skin of his 
teeth had he escaped and made his way through 
the wood roads in the nick of time. Now, of 
course, the game was up, and he could no Jonger 
return. He was seeking to get farther South, 
and appealed to Armistead to aid him, confident 
that as one of Stuart’s most trusted officers he 
would be able to satisfy the Confederate officers 
along the line to Gordonsville that he was not a 
Yankee spy but a loval Virginian. Henry saw 
a chance at once; making a temporary exchange 
of “ mounts,” and borrowing Tierney’s hat, over- 
coat, and Federal passes and papers, and gain- 
ing from him such information as to the names 
of the officers, the regiments, etc., he would be apt 
to encounter en roufe as he needed, the young 
Virginian pushed boldly forth, rode unhesitating- 
ly among the very first party of blue-coated horse- 
men he sighted across the stream, told their com- 
mander he was Tierney, hurrying through with 
important information, showed his papers, scrawl- 
ed with a rough pencil a not bad infitation of the 
scout’s signature, gave a good deal of information 
about the condition of things south of the riv- 
er, and was allowed to ride on, mainly by night, 
avoiding pickets and patrols when it was possible 
to do so, and thus escaping delay ; but being bold, 
communicative, and jovial whenever he had to 
meet them, he succeeded at last in making his 
way to Hopewell village, and then pushed through 
the Gap. Up to this moment he had not been rec- 
ognized by either friend or foe outside the walls of 
his father’s house. But it had taken time; there 
had been unavoidable detentions at more points 
than one; nothing but the imminent danger in 
which he feared his father’s life to be would have 
prompted the risk. Now the question was how 
to get back, for he dare not stay. 

Several times during the day he felt compelled 
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to go out and chat with the men of the guard, 
examine his horse, and talk of the ride before him 
as soon as he was well rested. By four in the 
afternoon he had decided that his best chance 
for success Jay in a bold trot down the pike to 
Warrenton. If Tierney’s defection had been dis- 
covered and reported by Colonel Graham, those 


passes would soon be worse than worthless. He 
must utilize them while they were yet good. 
But they had done their work already. Just 


as he had resumed his disguise, and was about 
to say farewell, Lucy was startled by the scurry 
of many noofs; the shout of men surrounding 
the house, and the sudden entran¢e of two officers 
in the Union blue followed by several men. 

“That’s the man!” exclaimed the foremost. 
“Seize him!” and almost before Henry had time 
to think, two stout dragoons had thrown them- 
selves upon him. The rdle he was playing oc- 
curred to him at once, however, and while Lucy, 
almost fainting from terror and distress, sank 
back against her father’s door, he boldly faced 
the officers. 

“What on earth does this mean, captain ? 
Surely I saw you last night over near Salem. I 
showed you my papers—Tierney.” 

“Unluckily for you, Tierney, you did, as I 
happened to remember when orders came this 
morning to make every effort to find and arrest 
you.” : 

“On what charge, pray ?” 

“On the double charge of having murdered 
Captain Mullane at Washington, on the 10th of 
March, and deserted to Mosby’s guerillas that 
same night.” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


A SCENE IN CASTLE GARDEN. 


Our double-page picture of this week is but a 
single view of the kaleidoscopic stream which 
pours from. Europe through Castle Garden into 
the United States. Only those who frequent that 
famous “institution can realize the magnitude of 
the human river of which it is the sluiceway, or 
of the changes which occur from day to day. 
Within the memory of many alive to-day the bulk 
of the immigration was British, made up of Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh. This was followed 
by the Irish exodus, which was so powerful as to 
give a Milesian color to Battery Park. The chil- 
dren-of Erin were succeeded by a great 4rerman 
wave, and this in turn by one from Seandinavia. 
At the beginning of this decade the Hungarian 
and Bohemian made their appearance in regi- 
ments and brigades. As the reaction set in, their 
place was filled by Haliwns and Russians, who 
still dominate in the army of newly arriving citi- 
zens. The term-Russian in this regard is some- 
what of a misnomer, it being true politically and 
not ethnologically, Nearly all of the subjects of 
the Czar_who enter our gates are Hebrews, who 
are flying from the bigotry and oppression which 
mark orthodox Muscovy. According to their 
home land or dialect, they call themselves Polaks 
(from Poland), Slovaks (from southwestern Rus- 
sia), Lithuaks (speaking Lithuanian), and Belts 
(from the Baltic). Castle Garden, though “ hal- 
lowed by clustering memories,” and made sacred 
by Jenny Linp and the actors and opera singers 
of long ago, is in reality a disgrace to the Empire 
State and the Federal government. Originally a 
theatre, it belongs to an age when comfort and 
health were seldom if ever taken into considera- 
tion by the architect. Even to-day, despite the 
beautiful Battery Park, which surrounds it on 
three sides, its exterior looks like a curious hy- 
brid between a fortress and a prison of the last 
century. The interior is gloom, dirt, deeay, and 
hideousness. From the bulkhead where the im- 
migrant first touches the soil of the promised 
land to the doorway where he leaves the institu- 
tion for a temporary home, there is not a single 
object of beauty, grace, or color. The rotunda, 
corridors, and rooms are cold, poorly lighted, 
badly ventilated, foul-smelling, and repulsive. 

The accommodations are on a par with every- 
thing else. A dungeon door admits the foreiguer 
from the pier to the building. ‘Within he finds 
cheerless and uncomfortable wooden  settees, 
clumsy board fences that divide the interior into 
pens very like those in the great abattoirs, and a 
government office far uglier than that of the war- 
den of the Tombs. If, dirty from a long confine- 
ment in a ship’s steerage, he desires to cleanse 
himself, there is no bath nor private wash-room, 
the only facilities afforded being some stationary 
basins that would hardly pass muster as a sink 
in a tenement-house. If hungry, and especially 
if desirous of decently cooked food, he must con- 
fine himself to the coarse bread,.cheap sausage, 
and mysterious coffee which make the menu of 
the lunch-counter, the only restaurant allowed 
upon the premises. If sleepy, or worn out with 
sea-sickness, he must make his bed upon one of 
the settees, or else upon the dirty and ragged 
floor. Nor, if the foreigner be a woman, will 
the accommodations be found to be any better. 
If sick or wounded, he must either take an am- 
bulance to the nearest city hospital, or go on 
board the little steamer which plies between Cas- 
tle Garden and the charitable institutions on the 
East River islands above Harlem. There is no 
official bureau of information for those who come 
to this land in search of a livelihood, and who 
know nothing of its geography and resources. 
There is no library nor reading-room for those 
who are awaiting friends and relatives. There is 
no dispensary for the sick, and above all, there 
are no special accommodations for children, in- 
fants, and young mothers. 

Another grave fault which can be readily cured 
has been hinted at in the classification of He- 
brews as Russians. The immigration records 
should show the race as well as the nationality 
of the future’ citizens of the republic.. As it 
now stands, a Malay from the Dutch East Indies, 
a Chinaman who has been naturalized under the 
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British, Spanish, or Peruvian laws, a negro born 
in Ireland, an Israelite from Rome, a Mohamme- 
dan from Malta, are charged to the governments 
to which they owe allegiance, even if temporary, 
and not to the blood to which they belong. A 
good illustration of this incongruity is found in 
the east side of New York city, where there is 
a compact and homogeneous Jewish quarter of 
more than a hundred thousand population. Nine- 
tenths of these arrived in this country in the past 
eight years, and yet there is barely the slightest 
reference to this great army in the records of the 
Commissioners of Emigration. 

The management of Castle Garden is admira- 
ble, and in view of the numberless drawbacks 
suggested, is worthy of all praise. The officials, 
from highest to lowest, are quick, kind, well-in- 
formed, and courteous. The discipline is so’ good 
that the receiving and disposing of five thousand 
immigrants in one day is done as smoothly and 
pleasantly as of five hundred, The selection of 
subordinates has been actuated by such wisdom 
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that a new-comer from anyone of the forty dif- 
ferent lands of Europe, Asia, and Africa which 
supply immigrants is able to meet some official 
who speaks his own tongue, and knows the cus- 
toms, laws, and conditions of his. far-away home. 
The conduct of the Employment Bureau is supe- 
rior to that of any private concern of the same 
class. 

A word of praise is due to the societies, reli- 
gious and secular, which look after the welfare 
of the immigrants. The rivalry between Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, and Hebrew in this regard 
is so great as to take away a vast amount of 
hard work from the officials which would other- 
wise be necessary, and to do more good to the 
ignorant, the poor, and the despairing than the 
world ever dreams of. The charity and self-sac- 
rifice shown by the missionaries and society agents 
toward the “in-wanderers,” to use the quaint but 
charming German term, would make a volume 
worthy of being placed among the Lives of the 
Saints. 
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ANTELOPE KILLING A “RATTLER.” 


THE AMERICAN ANTELOPE, 


Ir is not generally appreciated that we have 
in southern California, Arizona, and the adjacent 
country an antelope that in its speed, beauty, and 
other qualities that appeal to the sportsman is 
the, equal of many of the African forms. The 
antelope in question is the prong-horn, and in the 
locality mentioned, in the land of winter flowers, 
it is still found, affording the hunter what might 
be called, owing to the mildness of the climate, 
the most comfortable sport in the world. 

We are told that the buffalo is extinct, yet in 
No Man’s Land and the Llano Estacado of Texas 
there are bands, which it is to be hoped will long 
remain unmolested, and thit the sportsman will 
turn: his attention to the antelope, the black-tailed 
deer, and-other game common here. In Arizona 
we have the mountain-lion, antelope, and several 
kinds of deer, a large variety of game, and the 
finest quail-shooting in the Southwest. A short 
distance down into Lower California and we have 
what the natives call the tiger—a fine large feline, 
most beautifully marked; the ocelot of science. 
When we reach the Sierra.Madre, which guard 
the orange belt of southern California, the coun- 
ties of Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and San 
Diego, we find a variety of Jarge.game. . A re- 
cent bag brought into Pasadena consisted of two 
mountain-sheep, thirteen black-tailed deer, and two 
grizzly-bears—the result of a two- weeks’ hunt. 
The big-horns were taken on the slopes‘of Mt. San 
Antonio, forty miles {from Pasadena, and. the 
other. game in the valleys and caftens around 
about. 2 te 

By far the most attractive sport imthis border- 
land to the hunter who delights in-hard work is 
the chase of the antelope, that, ‘though not so | 
common as it was fifieen vears ago; when its meat 
wag the cheapest in the California market,is still 
to he had. The antelope country may be said to 
include the great level plain reaching north from 
Mojave up to Tulare and San Joaquin, the-lands 


to the north and east of the Sierra Madre range, 
and far to the. south over the border.. The view 
of this antelope region, or a portion of it, from 
the summit of San Anton.o is one of the most 
singular in the country. Weare eleven thousand 
feet above the Pacific, that, miles away, gleams 
and shimmers in the sunlight. To the west we 
look down, upon a series of valleys, bedecked in 
green, orange, lemon, and lime, with a floral car: 
pet of infinite hues. From this the mountain 
rises in one of the most precipitous ascents to be 
found in America—a slope sublime in all its as- 
pects. But turn to the east, and there stretches 
away the Arizona Desert, one of the most deso- 
late regions upon the habitable globe; a region 
where the intense heat renders life in the summer 
almost unbearable, and where living things are 
rare. The slopes of the Sierra Madre merge into 
this land of desolation; yet they are rich in 
greens, and about them are valleys, the mouths 
of deep cafions, green. rivers which wind upward 
into the well-wooded interior. In these nooks 
and corners the antelope loves to wander, though 
its home is on the great and seemingly bound- 
less plains so near at hand. 

We pass over the range from the western 
country, from the land of the orange, pomegran- 
ate, and olive, winding down the caiion, gradually 
leaving the big pines, overtaking the sycamores, 
alders, and willowsyand finally are in the great 
wash that marks the entrance of almost every 
cafion—an expanse of polished bowlders in rows 
and: heaps, overgrown with the chaparral, wild 
lilac, sumac, limulus, and wild rose Ancient live- 
oaks tower. aloft, and white-trunked svcamores, 
leafless, reach out their long, distorted arms’ in 
seeming supplication. A few hundred yards and 
the valley is before us, undulating and rich .in 
winter greens. Here camp is formed, and a new 
start made the following morning with fresh 
horses equal to the work required of them. Over 
the valley we ride, now ploughing knee-deep in 
flowers, now scrambling, slipping, and sliding over 


the wash of rocks and bowlders. We are well 
out of the caiion when some one gives a warning 
hiss. Motionless we stand, nerves tingling, 
blood flowing faster and faster, as there, not one 
hundred yards away, is a bright jaunty head, a 
pair of prong-horns, a pair of big eyes, and the 
rest is told ten miles distant. It was but the 
glance of a moment; then the sentinel of the 
band gave the alarm and was away. Up over 
the rise went the horses, the jangle of spurs 
making music, just in time to see the white 
rumps of the only American antelope disappear 
over a hill. The herd gained at first as if the 
horses had been standing still, and in a few mo- 
ments appeared nearly half a mile away, rapidly 


increasing the lead. The green hands spurred’ 
their horses, urging them by shouts and cries. 


until the older ones counselled moderation. Fur 
the first few miles a horse cannot keep up with 
an antelope, and this was soon demonstrated. 
The little animals that had rushed out of numer- 
ous depressions now formed a band of perhaps 
twenty, and were literally flying along. The 
horses soon entered into the spirit of the chase, 
and it was a race to the finish over the undulat- 
ing plain ; leaping washes, stumbling over stones, 
the accumulation of ages, down gullies, over 
mounds, and out on to the open country. The 
antelopes were running well together, and the 
white patches on their rumps radiated, or seemed 
to enlarge, and conceal, or rather render them in- 
conspicuous. ; ; 

The horses gradually, spread out and settled 
down to work, the cool day being in their favor. 
How they ran! Ears back, limbs working like 
machines; rifle seabbards whistling in the wind, 
the men.lying back in the saddle as they would 
on the deck of a racing yacht not to hold the 
wind. Two, four, six miles,and the white bunch 
ahead is growing larger, and the little runners 
show signs of discomfort and a desire for separa- 
tion. The plain became harder, and the horses, 
with their second wind, pulled well to the front. 
Now comes a burst of speed ; stones, gravel, and 
sand fill the air—missiles’ from the flynig hoofs 
of the dain’s vunners; anothev-mile and the herd 
has broken, aad the horses are flying: alongside,. 
rifles are jerked from scabbards, and with reins 
on the pommel, the animals take care of them: 
selves, while the quick reports of the repeaters 
and the falling antelopes tell that the game is 
nearly up. In the last break they separate, 
rushing wildly here and there; and one buck in 
clearing a wash is shot literally in the air, the 
horse and rider making the leap at the same 


time, the antelope falling into the trench, and. 


the horse rounding up on the other side to allow 
its rider to dismount and pull himself together 
after one of the hardest rides he has ever taken. 
The antelopes were not being exterminated, so 
only those actually required were taken—four or 
five bucks ; and: noble little fellows they were, 
with fine lines, graceful proportions, and large, 
lustrous, almost human eyes. An ordinary horse 
could not overtake a prong-horn; it must be a 
good animal, what the plain men call a stager. 
The speed: developed: by the little animals is as- 
tonishing, At first they outrun the fleetest grey- 
hound, but their delicate limbs fail them in long 
runs over a rough country, and they ultimate- 
ly fall. a victim to the sportsman who. can 
shoot well from the saddle while going at full 
speed. 

A sport more exciting can hardly be imagined. 
The game has a fair chance for its life; only the 
good rider and shot can bring them down, and it 
must be a hardy rider who will go over the washes 
and sand-wastes of the Mojave and Arizona des- 
erts at full speed. 

The antelope is taken in several ways, the 
most popular being that described ; but perhaps 
the most exciting is to follow the gamy little 
creature with the sabre, run it down literally, 
and by skill of arms bring it to the ground. The 
Mexicans often adopt this method in trials of 
skill, the sport giving remarkable tests of horse- 
manship. It is possible to stalk the antelope, 
but only on rare occasions. When the little ani- 
mals were very common they were often taken 
by a simple expedient: one man would stand on 
his head with legs waving in the air, making as 
many curious movements as he could, while a 
comrade: crouched behind him, resting his rifle 
either under his arms on over his head. This 
combination so puzzled the antelope that it would, 
in the majority of cases, be impelled by its curi- 
osity to investigate, and so would slowly approach. 
This was only possible when the wind was blow- 
ing from it to the hunter, as the very slightest 
scent would be fatal to the scheme. If the hunter 
ix skilful, the prong-horn may be induced to come. 
within rifle-shot, and so fall-a victim to its euri- 
osity. 

The prong-horn is the only representative of 
the antelope, tribe in America, and may be said 
to equal in speed and beauty many of its African 
cousins; It is known as the prong-buck, cabree, 
and by a variety of local names, and to science 
as Antilocapra americana, © The first naine is 
derived from the curious triangular branch from 


the horns, about midway up, called a prong. It. 


is the only one of the hollow-horned ‘ruminants 
that possesses undivided horns. Another singulir 
feature is that the horny sheaths or horns are 
regularly cast in October or November of every 
year. At this time a skin forms beneath the 
horns, in. which are developed what might be 
termed casting hairs, and the old horns are liter- 
ally pushed off. 

The adult antelope attains a length of nearly 
five feet, and will stand two feet eight inches at 
the withers, and six inches more at the rump. 

It is marked in a singular and striking manner. 
The-general color is yellowish brown on the back 
and upper. portions, and white below. The but- 
tocks’ are pure white, so that: when seen from 
behind the animal appears to be white. Its eyes 
are extremely large and lustrous, and are placed 
directly beneath the horns in the male. The 
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print of the hoofs may be easily recognized, he- 
ing long, slender, and narrow. These knife-like 
organs are sometimes used as weapons, males 
having been seen to leap into the air, coming 
down upon 2 coiled rattle-snake with all four 
hoofs together, cutting it in pieces. 

The prong-horn may be said tu range from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific, and from about 
53° north latitude south into Mexico. The open 
piains of southern and central California ave-in 
all probability the best fields-for the sport at the 
present time. In the warm seasons they take to 
the level country, but in winter are found in the 
small valleys that reach into the mountains, where 
there is a rich pasturage. From these places 
they take to the plains when followed, the young 
running almost as swiftly as the parents. All in 
all, the American antelope, whether followed on 
horseback with the somewhat brutal sabre, or 
with the rifle or lariatyis a game well worthy the 
best efforts of the sportsman ; and in all proba- 
bility owing to the difficulty and hard work re- 
quired to take it, it will long be on the list of 
the game animals of our Western plains. 

C. F. Houper. 


THE BUILDER'S STORY. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 
Wuart time we were wedded our prospect was 
high— 
First floor down the chimney—my Miliy and IT; 
Our neighbors below thought more happiness 
theirs, 
But we climbed up to heaven when we mounted 
the stairs. 


Some rickety furniture filled up the place; 

On the walls our two photographs hung face 
to face; 

A square of old carpet—its pile had been 
lost ; 

Oue teacup between us—less sugar it cost. 


When the sunset was making for darkness a 
way, 

And the jack-plane and handsaw I dropped for 
the day, 

How I entered the house with a skip and a 
hop, 

And, two steps at once, climbed th 
the top! 


stairs to 


The teakettle sang a new song when I cume; 

The fire, at my voice, showed a ruddier flame ; 

And better than lJamp-light to chase away 
gloom, 

The smile of my Milly illumined the room. 


There: were beautiful views o’er the tin-covered 
roofs, 

Away. from the sound of the street horses’ 
hoofs, 

With the air cool and pure at the height where 
we dwelt, 

And the troubles of others unknown and un 
felt. 


The love of my youth and the mate of my 
prime, 

The mother of buds that were blossoms in 
time, 7 

How she saved from my earnings what else had 
been spent, 

And with much or with little was always con- 
tent! 


So saving, so toiling, a few vears swept by. 

We descended at last from our lodgings on 
high 

Tw a house of our own; if ‘twere.not of the 
best, 

It made for our fledglings a snug little nest. 


-In building for others TI built for myself, 


Gained long vows of houses and great store of 
pelf, 

Till at last, fortune crowning my labor and 
care, 

At sixty [ wrote myself down “ millionaire.” 


And now, in a mansion both Jofty and wide, 

I feed me ten lackeys and pay them be 
side, 

Tread on triple-piled carpets, on cushious re- 
cline, 

And from silver and porcelain luxurious dine 


Rich ‘curtains of damask at windows are found; 
Easy;chairs satin-covered in parlors abound ; 
The chambers are furnished in elegance all, 
And :armor and pictures are hung in the hall 


And there is my library—gorgeous indeed !— 


‘Tis # fine place to smoke in or journals to 


read ; 

The books—a wise friend has selected the 
best ; 

The bindings are handsome; respected they 
rest, 


There is all that condnees to ease and re- 


pose, 

Yet something is lacking. What is it? Who 
knows ? 

There is nothing to hope for; the race has been 
won, 

And possession breeds surfeit when striving is 
done. 


And here, as we sit, both my Milly and I 

To our first year of wedlock look bach with a 
sigh, 

When that garret of ours, so my Milly de- 
clares, 

Was a Garden of Eden up four pair of stairs, 
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THE BACHELOR. 
A STUDY IN STRAINED SENTIMENT. 
BY F. ANSTEY. 


Avtuor oF “ Vior Versa,” Tut Buack Poopie,” 
“TH Giant's Rose,” Ere. 


FART THE FIRST. 
Besipe his fire the Bachelor sat, 
A friendless man in a furnished flat; 


The light of youth from his eyes had fled, 
The hair was sparse on the top of his head; 


Angular, cynical, bilious, grim, 
Was there one in the wor!d to care for him? 


Thns he mused—as often he’d mused before— 
When the hammer sounded at his front door. 


And he rose, impelled by repeated knocks, 
To find on his threshold—a boy with a box: 


A plain deal box of a medium size, 
Which the Bachelor took in blank surprise. 


He had made no purchase of late—then swift 
The inference followed—it must be a gift! 


From some former friend he had long forgot ; 
$So he fetched his scissors and severed the knot. 


And in eager haste he lifted the lid, 
All unsuspicious of what it hid. 


Then his fury broke in a frantic curse, 
Too vigorous to repeat in verse. 


What unknown hand had dealt this stroke ? 
What fiend conceived so cruel a joke 


As to send—ah, smile at it those who can!— 
A dainty doll to a childless man ? 


He flung it from him; it fell on a chair, 
And smiled, through its fleece of golden hair, 


Straight up in his face, till it made him start, 
And a sudden compunetion smote his heart; 


For the eyes and the amber tresses above 
Resembled those of his early Love, 


Whose eves were as round and devoid of guile, 
Who had just. that placid, persistent smile. 


Ere maternal monition she obeyed 
And married a man in the timber trade! 


So he stooped and touched the doll’s limp hand, 
And she seemed somehow to understand, 


When he raised her gently—for, wondrous thing! 
As though his fingers had found a spring 


Which set in motion some secret gear, 
Sle spoke in silver-toned accents clear: 


“T's oor dolly—oo must be 

Always velly tind to me: 

Yike me best of all oor toys, 
Hide me thafe f’om naughty boys, 
Never yeave me near ze fiah, 

In ze wain, or in ze miah, 

And I'll ’peak when ’poken to— 
Oo yove me, an’ I'll yove vo!” 


It thrilled his pulse to a faster throb; 
He was fain to swallow a rising sob; 


For his flinty bosom he could not steel 

*Gainst the innocent guile of that appeal; 

And his furrowed face grew strangely mild 

As he nursed the doll like a little child. 

Through the long night she softly slept 

in the drawer where his clean shirts were kept; 

While he his eyelids closed in vain, 

For there rang in his ears that naive refrain. 

Ah, well! it came from a phonograph ; 

Yet I doubt if many will dare to laugh, 

For I think e’en malice might feel some shame 

To see how its shaft had missed its aim. 
PART THE SECOND. 

All through the next succeeding day, 

From the time his breakfast was cleared away 

Till after he had taken tea, 

He nursed the doll on his elderly knee. 


He had it still upon his lap 

When once again he heard a rap, 

And thrusting the doll with a guilty air 
Between the cushions that lined lis chair, 

He sat up, stiffer than before, 

And grimly eyed his opening door, 

Then he felt his brains in confusion whirl, 
For his visitor was a little gitl ; 

A small patrician in plush and fur, 

With. little trace of the child in her; 

And he caught his breath with a gasping choke— 
Well he guessed her object or ever she spoke! 
She sat down, preening her parasol, 

Then: “I’ve come to ask if you've seen my doll. 
‘‘T ordered it vesterday afternoon, 


And they promised me they would send it soon ; 


‘But they never did! and such silly mistakes 
A shopkeeper pers’ so often makes 


“(There’s a perfect idiot who keeps that shop !)— 
That, though we're at the bottom and you at the 
top, 


“J thonght I'd step up and inquire,” she said, 
“Jf they happened to send it to you instead. 
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“So boring to lose one’s doll, you know !” 
And he answered, “I should imagine so.” 


Though he wreathed his face in a ghastly grin, 
A bitter struggle went on within. 


This child came armed with the legal claim, 
But, oh! it was cruel, all the same! 


For how could he now, without disgrace, 


Produce that doll from its hiding-place ? 


Then, gripping his chair in convulsive clutch, 
“ Do you love,” he faltered, “ your doll so much ?”’ 


“Oh, I iiked her rather,” she drawled, “ before, 
But I've thought of something I'd like still more; 


“So, as soon as she comes, [ shall try to arrange 
With the man at the shop to let me cxchange.” 


Then—he might regain her? But he was shy— 
a doll was a thing that he dared not buy! 


And still, as the child went chattering on, 
He suppressed what he was sitting upon. 
“ Dolls,” she declared, “ were going out; 
One scarcely ever saw any about. 
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“ And though hers was one of the very few ~_ 
That could make a speech, which was something 
new, 


“Tn time that speech would be sure to pall.” 
And the Bachelor basely agreed with it all! 


While his soul was seething in revolt, 
Like a cistern struck by a thunder-bolt, 


What! yield his idol and all her charms 
To alien unsympathetic arms ? 


To be lost forever? Not so—not so! 
He could not—he would not let her go! 


“Then you haven't seen her?” she asked. (Al! 
why 
Is it always easy to tell a lie 


Upon any sudden emergency ?) 
“fT am sorry to say... have not,” said he. 


Then he bowed her out with a courtly air, 
And. sank, with a sigh, in his easy-chair. 


What recked he, now that the deed was done, 
[f fairly or foully the prize was won? 


And under the cushions he hastily sought 
For the hidden treasure so dearly bought. 


He found her soon—and his hot tears gushed, 
For her innocent nose was completely eryshed ! 


In grief as fruitless he indulged 
When he saw that one of her eyes had bulged! 


Then next, with nerves unstrung, he tried 
The spring of the cylinder inside. 


She spoke—but horror! the sounds he heard 
Were now discordant and harsh and blurred! 


And beneath the jumble of words and jerks, 
The click and stammer of damaged works, 


His ear detected—unless he dreamt— 
An undercurrent of contempt! 


“Yeave me! Thafer I must. be. 
Oo’s so—click !—untind to me. 
Best I yike a naughty boy— 
Tick-tack !—I’s a broken toy. 
Hide f’om me, v0 coo-al liah! 
An-an-i-as an’ ze fiah! 
Never ‘gum I'll ‘peak, it’s too! 
Dolly dud-dud-don’t yove oo!” 
She was silent. Al! he had sinned in vain! 
He could never endure that voice again, - 
Nor meet unmoved: the mild blue eve 


That gazed reproachfully, all awry, 


For the broken accent that clicked and jerked 
Was the voice of Conscience he would have 
butked! 


So, pale and panting, he poked the fire, 
Then placed her on her funeral pyre, 

Hiding his haggard eves—for he felt 

It would madden him if he watched her melt. 


And he staggered forth with a stifled groan, 
Once more—forever—unloved, alone! 








NEW YORK MOUNTED POLICE. 


THE police army of three thousand men which 
protects New York from the organized bands of 
evil-doers has its cavalry arm as well as its in- 
fantry departments. This consists of what is gen- 
erally known as the “ mounted squad,” although 
the name no longer correctly describes the force. 
The old mounted squad, which was a separate 
company of over a hundred men, was first orgun- 
ized in July, 1871, under the command of the 
present Inspector Wintiams as acting sergeant. 
The office was at first on Thirty-first street be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh avenues, but was re- 
moved in 1878 to the present head-quarters on 
Eighty-seventh Street between First and Second 
avenues, with Sergeant REVELL in command. In 
1884 the mounted squad was broken up, and 
most of its members distributed among the five 
precincts lying between One-hundred-and-tenth 
Street and the northern limit of police jurisdic- 
tion, viz., the Thirty-first, or Highbridge; the 
Thirty-second, or Carmansville; the Thirty-third, 
or Morrisania; the Thirty-fourth, or Tremont 
and Fordham; and the Thirty-fifth, Kingsbridge 
to city linc. At the same time, however, ten 
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of the most expert horsemen were retained for 
special duty under Sergeant Revett, to patrol 
the several drives, such as St. Nicholas Avenue 
and Fifth and Sixth avenues during the day. All 
the others are now regular patrolmen, mounted 
of course, attached to their respective precincts, 
each precinct having on an average sixteen pa- 
trolmen,.with two roundsmen and two sergeants, 
making altogether a body of twenty alert and 
experienced horsemen for each’ precinct. The 
only difference between the duty hours of these 
men and the foot policemen is that the former 
are excused from the dog-watch—six to eight— 
in order to look after their horses. Each mount- 
ed patrolman is supposed to cover the ground 
ordinarily guarded by six foot policemen. His 
pay is the same as that of the ordinary po- 
lice. ? 

The mounted police ave under the immediate 
command of Sergeant Revect, an old cavairy of- 
fiver who served with honor through the civil war. 
The force is subjected to the same rules and reg- 
ulations as those of the regular cavalry; the 
equipment, forage, ete., are under the supervision 
of -the courteous and popular Inspector Contin, 


’ also an old cavalry officer of the war; who makes 


a thorough inspection of the force in the fall and 
spring, and sees that his men account for every 
article of their equipment, from saddle and bridle 
down to sponges and eurry-combs. The horses, 
all magnificent bays, are well housed and well 
fed, and day and night while in the stables are 
attended to by competent hostlers. Every mount- 
ed policeman must’ be.of. perfect physical health 
and superior muscular development. “He must 


also be neat and active in his person, and, his in- 


tellectual qualifications must be equal to the in- 
telligent discharge of his duty. His chief duties 
are td prevent rapid driving and racing in the 
streets, and, when necessary, to arrest the offend- 
ers, to stop runaways, to assist: the injured, and 
to’ protect property when collisions or accidents 
occur. These are special duties beyond the reg- 
ular ones which they perform in common with 
the rest of the police. Bestriding spirited steeds 
trained to stop runaways by galloping alongside, 
the sturdy riders often incur great risks, but sel- 
dom fail to accomplish their object or to save 
the lives and limbs of terrified carriage occupants. 
The thoroughfares mentioned above are hand- 
some -opens streets, on which the temptation to 
race and ‘runs is very strong for: both man and 
beast. A foot policeman could do but little to stop 
reckless driving.~ If he tried to run a culprit 
down, a touch of the driver’s whip soon sent the 
latter out of his reach: Butcher boys, young 
bloods, and sporting men were -guilty of the of- 
fence so often that pedestrianism upon some thor- 
oughfares became fraught with serious danger, 
and the streets in fine weather were changed into 
race-courses. All this has been changed’ by put- 
ting the policeman on a horse, which, being un- 
encumbered, can easily overtake a wagon or a 
carriage and arrest the driver. So universally 
recognized is this fact that when a mounted po- 
liceman turns in his saddle and raises his hand 
to a passing vehicle, both horse and driver stop 
as if instinctively. Even tipsy drivers who like 
a quiet spurt rein up at the first glance of the 
mounted guardian of the peace. Runaways are 
ynuch more serious trouble. . Many panic-stricken 
horses if approached become infuriated, and will 
savagely attack a man who tries to interfere with 
them. They will plunge fiercely against a post, 
fence, or wall, and madly kill themselves rather 
than submit to capture. 

Another duty equally exciting, but containing 
little or no danger—for the ordinary criminal ‘re- 
gards the mounted policeman with abject terror 
—is the pursuit of robbers, and especially sneak 
thieves. The houses along the, driving thorough- 
fares or in their neighborhood are usually the 
homes of well-to-do people. The sneak thief finds 
such vicinities a fine harvest-field, and is constant- 
lv on the lookout for a favorable opportunity. 
The mounted officer is equally alert for the thief. 
It often. happens that the latter has just sueceed- 


_ ed in pilfering from some area or basement when 


the alarm is given, and; the officer notices it a 
few blocks off. “The spur is called into action, 
and in a second the “ minion” of the law is dash- 
ing. after the violator. If it be in.the built-up 
districts he is run down in the street or on the 
sidewalk. If it be on the outskirts of the city 
or in the sparsely settled districts, the thief, by 
some odd fatality, generally takes to the open 
lots, hoping that the horse cannot or will not 
follow.. Vain hope! Steed and rider, aceustom- 
ed to the work, dash over the sidewalk, and down 
or up the hill, and after a brief cross-country 
rush come up with the now breathless and nerve- 
less fugitive. The scene depicted in the illustra- 
tion is one of not uncommon occurrence on upper 
Seventh Avenue and Frog Hollow. Asked wheth- 
er the flying thieves, when driven to desperation, 
ever show fight, Inspector,Coniin replied : 

“Very seldom. A criminal dreads a_police- 
man’s baton more than any one else’s pistol, The 
most powerful Italian rowdy cowers before a lit- 
tle man in blue.” 

The record made by the mounted police of New 
York is an honorable one. _The number of arrests 
for careless driving.averages yearly about 250; 
but these figures, while they superficially show 
the t of d trable work done, convey 
but a-meagre idea of the faithfulness, courage, 
and.intelligence of the men themselves. Both 
Inspector Contin and Sergeant RevKLL are popu- 
lar with the men, though they are old soldiers, and 
therefore naturally strict disciplinarians. Their 
men and horses are always in splendid condition, 





- while,the-stable and yard apportioned to the lat- 


ter are cleaner and neater and more comfortable 
than thousands of homes in the city of New York. 
These horses, from their constant association with 
one man,.who washes and grooms them, who 
nurses them when. sick, who plays with them in 
leisure moments, develop a degree of intelligence 
which is truly astonishing. They come to know 
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their own and their owners’ names; they learn 
all sorts of tricks and comical ways ; and they see 
or hear a runaway as soon as the rider himself. 





THE OYSTER INDUSTRY. 


Tue bays and harbors along our Atlantic coast 
are well adapted for oyster planting, and in many 
places they grow naturally in these shallow bodies 
of water. Until only very recently natural beds 
ot oysters many acres in extent were found in 
the Long Island Sound; but the stream-dredge 
has now so thoronglily raked over the bottom of 
that body of water that such “lucky finds” can 
no longer be possible. The greater part of the 
Sound that is adapted to oyster growing has been 
planted and staked off. It is the same with the 
Great South Bay, although the clamming grounds 
of this bay are not disturbed. In the bay the 
clamming industry is quite an extensive one, be- 
tween five and ten thousand people depending on 
it for a living. Probably as many more are-en- 
gaged in the oyster business, the returns of which 
are increasing annually. 

Althougii New York and Brooklyn are great 
markets for these bivalves, and consume as many, 
if not more, than any other two cities in the 
Union, the people of Maryland hold the lead in 
supplying the markets of the world with the 
shell-fish. The industry gives employment to 
over fifty thousand people, while a quarter of a 
century ago it was so insignificant that it did not 
enter into consideration as a thing of any statis- 
tical value. Over $10,000,000 worth of oysters 
are sometimes shipped from Maryland in one 
year, going in cans, raw or steamed, or in barrels 
to all parts of the country possible. Through 
our great net-work of railroads the great cities of 
the West.are supplied with these delicacies of the 
ocean. Shell ovsters are found as far west as 
St. Joseph, Kansas City, and Leavenworth. 

Connecticut ovstermen seldom send their oys- 
ters to market until after considerable manipula- 
tion, which tends to make them better for trans- 
portation, When dredged from the beds in the 
salt-water of Long Iskind Sound, they are depos- 
ited in shallow tide rivers, where the water is 
more or less brackish. They are generally left 


there until two tides have flowed over them, al-. 


lowing them two good drinks of the fresh-water. 
This “ floating” the oysters cleans them out, fresh- 
ens them, and increases their bulk. In the oyster 
season good fat oysters will generally yield five 
quarts of solid meat to the bushel; but this will 
often be inereased to six quarts after they have 
* floated” two tides. The oysters are then taken 
from the shell, and, after the liquor has been 
strained off, they are washed in cold water, Oys- 
ters that are taken from their shells and packed 
in all their native juices spoil much sooner than 
when their juices are strained out and the meats 
are washed in fresh cold water. The water also 
increases their bulk by absorption, and the salter 
the oysters, the more water will they absorb. 
Many oystermen consider this increase in size a 
growth of fat, while others claim that it is mere- 
ly “* bloat.” 

Dredging the oysters by steam is now a com. 
mon practice, and hundreds of steam-dredgers 
are engaged in. thé business, although ‘the ordi- 
nary sloop or schooner does the work as well, 
only more slowly. About 1500 of these latter 
are employed in the business in the waters of 
Maryland, varying in capacity from 500. to 2500 
bushels. In addition to these boats, the State 
“oyster navy,” consisting of five steamers, six 
schooners, and eight sloops, are constantly cruis- 
ing around in the waters, These “boats are pre- 
sumably supported by the $500,000 annually paid 
to the State treasury for dredgers’ licenses, fines, 
penalties, etc., and their object is to enforce the 
oyster regulations. 

Most of the oysters caught by the dredgers are 
sald directly to the steam or raw packing est#b- 
lishments, at so much per bushel. The tongs men 
usually supply the restaurants and hotels with 
their oysters, 
the dredgers, but the oysters they catch often 
bring higher prices than those of -the latter. 
They are caught in shallow water, and on beds 
owned by the tongsmen. These oysters in many 
cases are fed by the owners until they grow to 
enormous sizes. 

The dredgev’s life is not an enviable one, for 
during the coldest.days he often has to be at 
work, sailing about the bay,.and handling the ice- 
cold bivalves as they come-up. Each vessel has 
two iron windlasses for hauling in the dredges, 
which in Maryland the law will not allow to be 
worked by steam. Four men are thus compelled 
to work the handles of these windlasses when 
dredging. As soon as the dredges are hauled in 
and dumped, other members of the crew begin to 
sort.and shovel the oysters out of the way. Many 
curious things are brought up by these dredges, 
which oyster-packers do not vare to buy, such as 
crabs out of season, sea-weed, pieces of iron, wa- 
ter-soaked wood, and débris of various kinds. 

In the Great South Bay the oystermen find the 
tongs and nippers more useful than the dredge. 
The water is so shallow that, except-in certain 
places, the latter cannot be used to much profit. 
The bivalves are planted in many localities in 
such shallow water that at low tide the oysters can 
be picked up with a small hand-rake. 

Oysters are a luxury to the poor and rich alike, 
and there are very few indeed who do not take 
kindly, to the delicious bivalves The epicure has 
devised various metliods of preparing them for 
the-table, devoting a great amount of ingenuity 
to the work; but, after all has-been said and 
done, the primitive fashion of eating. the oysters 
on the half-shell-is considered by the. majotity.of 
people to be the best. The oysters, they claim, 
are healthier and more appetizing. when raw, 
though. the question will apparently be a debata- 
ble one so long as “ tastes differ.” 

Grorce E. Watsa, 
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UPOLU ISLAND. 





THE SEAT OF THE TROUBLES IN SAMOA, SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE LAND AMONG THE VARIOUS NATIONALITIES, AS STATED BY THE GERMAN CONSUL 


SAMOA, 


Tuere are eight of the Samoan Islands, all vol- 
eanic in origin, and situated about nineteen hun- 
dred miles southwest of the Hawaiian group. 
They are in the direct line of the American 
steamers running from San Francisco to Auck- 
land, New Zealand, and Sydney, and they possess 
unusual natural advantages, which are more valu- 
able to the United States than to any other coun- 
try. By treaty this country possesses the harbor 
of Pago-Pago, the most beautiful, the largest, and 
safest harbor in Polynesia, where the Navy De- 
partment has for a number of years had a coal- 


ing station, a cut of which we give in this num-_ 


ber of the Wreexty.. If either of the two projecé- 
ed canals is ever finished, this will undoubtedly 
be the most important and valuable station in 
the Pacific, and in time of war would command 
nearly all of the commerce in that ocean, and 
would be invaluable to whatever power might pos- 
sess it. Of its value and importance Germany is 
well aware. The Germans find it profitable to 
run a line of steamers from Sydney to Apia. 

The climate is moist and tropical ; cotton of the 
finest texture and coffee of the best quality are 
produced, and sugar-cane grows abundantly when 
planted. Copra, the dried kernel of the cocoa- 
nut, is the most important product. Annually 


many hundreds of tons are exported to Germany.. 


Fruits of the many tropical varieties grow in pro- 
fusion, which with 
fish, taro, and bread- 


undertake to state the more salient points of the 
controversy. Unlike the Atlantic Ocean, the Pa- 
cific is in many places studded with groups of 
islands, many of which are very fertile, and are 
mainly inhabited by copper-colored aborigines. 
So long as these were parts of continents still un- 
claimed, and it remained the aim of commerce to 
satisfy positive demands rather than to become 
world-absorbing, very liftle notice was taken of the 
Pacific islands. During the last four decades ideas 
of commerce and a colonial policy have been revo- 
lutionized. During the forties France established 
a protectorate over the Marquesas, Society, and 
Paumotu groups; the next decade she pied 
New Caledonia; in 1864 she took the Loyalty Isl- 
ands, and in 1880 made a colony of Tahiti.. Great 
Britain already had a title to Australia ; New Zea- 
Jand came under her sovereignty in 1840, and the 
Feejee Islands in 1874. Gepmany was still absorb- 
ed in domestic and European politics, but in 1884 
she put her heavy hand on the northern side of 
New Guinea,-and said, “This is mine.” . Great 
Britain hastened to claim the south side, and that 
the poor lion might not suffer’ in the future, at 
about the same time she pocketed the Lonuisiade 
group, Long and Rook islands, and Woodlark Isl- 
and. Then Spain took the Caroline Islands. 
France, never asleep, rushed in and seized the 
New Hebrides and others. England and Ger- 
many rubbed their eyes and yawned, “ Let’s be 
generous, and divide among ourselves what -re- 








fruit furnish food ror 





the natives. The-cli- 
mate being warm, the 
natives require but 
little clothing, which 
usually consists of a 
piece of American 
cotton print, or native 
cloth made from the 
inner bark of a tree, 
worn about the-loins. 
Their houses are sim- 
ple, and are made of 
cocoa-nut leaves plait- 
ed together to form 

















the sides, and roofs . 
thatched with sugar-cane leaves, much in the 
form of a big beehive. An interior of a Samoan 
house is shown in this week’s ‘issue. 

Physically the Samoans seem to be almost per- 
fect. The men are large, well proportioned, and 
handsome specimens of manhood. The women 
are gentle in disposition, graceful of form and 
movement, and attractive with their simple, nat- 
ural manners. They have straight black hair, 
which, like their persons, they keep well anoint- 
ed with cocoa-nut vil. Like all Polynesians, they 
seem to be semi-aquatic—swim like -fish, which 
they capture very cleverly in a number.of ways. 
They are not a warlike people, but peaceable and 
quiet in disposition, and. have a strong love for 
their homes. When, however, aroused to fight, 
they become wild, cruel, and desperate. With 
foreigners they are kind and generous and hos- 
pitable, and those whose fortune it may be to 
visit their homes cannot help. becoming interest- 
ed in them. Some one in writing of them has 
said, “ Taking the Samoans for all and all, judg- 
ing from their past and present condition, there 
is not a people more worthy of consideration and 
protection, more susceptible of improvement, or 
more willing to be taught to take the position 
amongst the.enlightened races that they have so 
often and so earnestly sought our help to win.” 





THE SAMOAN QUESTION. 


WE recently heard of a youthful “ bookworm” 
who, after reading a long series of articles on our 
civil war, said to his father, “Yes, papa, I’ve 
read them all, but I- can’t find out what they 
were fighting about.” Doubtless thousands, after 
devouring despatch after despatch yes p after 
page of our‘daily newspapers, have found them- 
selves in the same unsatisfactory condition as 
the small boy. 

Our limited space precludes an exhaustive 
statement of the Samoan question in its historical 


and diplomatic bearings; therefore we can only 


mains.” Divide they actually did. With the ex- 
ception of Samoa, Tonga, and Niné Island, Eng- 
Jand was to have undisputed title to all unclaim- 
ed territory in the West Pacific‘on one.side of a 
line of demarcation,.and Germany to -have the 
same on the other-side. 

Although the .well-established policy of the 
United States of nearly a century’s standing for- 
bids a “colonial” policy, it in no way-precludes a 
commercial one. Owing mainly, to the-good-of- 
tives and wise foresight of the United States, Eu- 
ropean control has been kept out of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and their aut y and. independence 
secured, Thia result is'a great gain to us. About 
the same policy-was adopted-toward the much 
more distant and less important Samoan Islands. 

Until within a little more than thirty years 
Samoa had no commerce, although United States 
and British consuls were first sent there over 
fifty years ago. About 1857 a powerful Hamn- 
burg firm selected Apia, the chief. city of the 
islands, as a centre of their operations in the 
South Pacific. American interests in Samoa may 
be said to have begun about.1872. [n-1878 a 
treaty was made whereby the United States was 
granted a coaling station in the harbor of Pago- 
Pago. In 1873 a special agent was sent to the 
United States with the request that she should 
protect all of the islands. But neither then nor 
later has the United States wished to assume a 
protectorate. Secretary Bayarn’s first long de- 
spatch, dated June 19, 1885, stated that it would 
be our policy to remain neutrally aloof from the 
internal: feuds of Samoa so long as American 
rights were respected.and the dominion. over the 
islands was -not transferred to a single foreign 
flag... Further evidence of our neutrality is found 
in the »fact~ that: the. first formal - international 
treaty which Samoa made was one with the United 





States in 1878, in which we recognized the inde- | 


pendent nationality of the native government of 
the group. 
Owing to the half-civilized condition of the 


Samoans, and frequent bloody rivalries among 
themselves, no adequate protection was given to 
foreigners. To secure this a convention was in 
1879 entered into by the English, German, and 
American consuls for the purpose of establish- 
ing a good local government for the town and 
adjacent territory of Apia. This was signed only 
by the two former, but the American consul co- 
operated with them. Although there hasbeen a 
constant contention among tlie chiefs for the king- 
ship, King Matieroa was the representative of 
the native authority by which the foreign treaties 
had been made, and it was therefore considered 
to be the better policy to countenance him as the 
one most likely to bring about stable govern- 
ment. : 

The financial and local interests of the Ger- 
mans in Samoa have far outstripped those of any 
other nation. The British and the Americans 
each lay claim to about twice as much land as 
the Germans, but unfortunately this is no crite- 
tion. The Germans are the only ones who have 


invested large sums of money in the improvement, 


and systematic cultivation of their lands, They 
own and Work enormous plantations, employing 
many hundreds of laborers. They raise and ex- 
port. cotton, coffee, cocoa-nuts, and copra, the 
dried kernel,of the last. From the basis of these 
facts the.Germans have assumed a right to con- 
trol Samoan affairs. They began in 1880 by en- 
couraging the native opposition in a war upon 
Matietoa. Bismarck has again and again as- 
sured our governinent that he had no desire to 
acquire Samoa ; however, his representatives have 
become more and more aggressive. In Novem- 
ber, 1884, the Germaus intimidated the weak King 
MALietoa into signing a treaty whereby nearly 
the entire control of Samoan affairs was surren- 
dered to the Germans. When Macietoa, a little 
later, refused to carry out this convention, and 
gave offence to the German consul-general ‘in 
some other respects, they seized the sovereign 
rights of the King in the municipality of Apia, 
and-drove him from his seat of government at 
Mulinuu and raised the German flag. - 

Ma ikrtoa then offered the islands to the Amer- 
ican consul, and induced him to assume the au- 
thority of extending to Ma.ietoa, and: his pos- 
sessions the formal protectorate of the United 
States. This action was promptly disavowed by 
our government, and Germany and England so 
informed. The State Department continued in 
its former policy, holding that as each power had 


its treaty with the native government, their sev- 


eral rights ran side by side, so that any prepon- 
derance of one would clash with the interests of 
the others... That order might be re-established 
on a firm basis, the Secretary of State proposed to 
Lord Sattspury and Prince Bismanck -that rep- 
resentatives of the three powers devise a plan for 
the election of a suitable chief by the natives, who 
should ‘be upheld by England, Germany, and the 
United States. Thre plan was adopted ‘and in‘the 
summer of 1886. each. power first sent a com- 
missioner to Samoa to make a report on its con- 
dition. On-account.of the antipathies between 
the consuls of the powers it was agreed to re- 
place them. It was also understood that the 
status quo should be maintained pending the re- 
sult of the conference. 

The conference first met .in Washington in 
June, 1887. After several sittings, no agreement 
having been reached, the conference adjourned 
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until autumn, in order that each member might 
consult.his government. It was still taken as a 
matter of course that the status quo would be 
preserved, But Germany had a way of her own. 
She resolved to act independently, protect her 
own interests, and demand satisfaction of Mai - 
TOA for the past and guarantees for the future. 
The demands of the German-consul were humil- 
iating and overbearing in the-extreme, and of 
such a nature that it must have been foreseen 
(and probably so intended) that Matreroa could 
not comply with them in the few hours allowed 
him. Two days laterthe revo'utionist Tamasesx 
was proclaimed King by the G@-rman consul in 
spite of the protest of those of Great Britian and 
the United States. For two or three weeks Ma- 
LIETOA was a fugitive, but afterward he was taken 
on board the flag-ship of the German squadron. 
Is this brutal diplomacy ? - Then get the exact 
bearings, and find a name for Bismarckian faith. 
The alleged offences of Matixroa were not new 
ones, but antedated by several months the first 
session of the conference. Germany gave the 
Departinent of State warning of her declaring war 
“against MaLietoa personally” just twenty-nine 


_days after she had made his rival King. The 


municipal government of Apia was declared in 
abeyance by the German consul for a reason that 
was pitiable in its shallowness.. Were not Bis- 
makCK’sS heart buried beneath a mountain of 
brutality and deceit it would have been moved 
by this noble sentence, which appeared in Mr. 
Bayaro’s reply to Bismarck’s Samoan policy: “ It 
is not my purpose to comment upon the grounds 
of the German action in Samoa....although I 
regret that the powerful government of Germany 
id not find it possible to take a more liberal view 
of the conditions of Samoan life and civilization 
and the unfortunate situation of the native King, 
who in regarding himeelf as the rightful ruler of 
the islands could point in confirmation of his 
title to a long series of acknowledgments of his 
authority by all of the three treaty powers.” 
Thus the Germans, by making fine diplomatic 
phrases. and benevolent promises to Great Brit- 
ain: and. the United ‘States, while carrying out a 
nameless policy toward the weak and half-civil- 
ized, gained. all. but the full control of affairs in 
Samoa. Their actions during the past few months — 
have differed from their earlier ones mainly in 
degree merely, and are of too recent date to make 
their mention necessary. In regard-to our future 
position it is important for us.to bearzinmind 
that-Germany’s, policy toward the Samoans, how. - 
ever soulless, does’not of itself-call for any coun- 
ter-action on our part. Much as we may-regret 
it, there is no treaty between the United States 
and Germany to whose wording we can point as 
evidence of the :latter’s: bad faith toward us. 
Nor is there any treaty bétween the United States 
and Samoa which bids us take up arms in her be- 


. half. We promised our “ good offices,” and those 


we have surely given without measure to our poor, 
imbecile sister. For any injuries suffered by the 
persons or property of Americans in Samoa we 
shall certainly demand and doubtless readily re- 
ceive full compensation. Furthermore, we have 


a moral right to sav, if we are prepared to fight 
for it, that owing to the location of the islands 
and our commerce, however small, Germany shall 
not retain a controlling influence in Samoa ; but 
whether or no we ought to take that stand it is 
not at present necessary to argue. 
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KING TAMASESE, SUPPORTED BY TIIE GERMANS. THE UNITED STATES COALING STATION, PAGO-PAGO. KING MALIETOA, DEPOSED BY THE GERMANS. 


INTERIOR OF A SAMOAN HOUSE. 
SAMOA AND ITS RIVAL KINGS.—Frow Puotocrarns sy Dr. H. W. Wairaker, U.S. N.—[See Pace 91.] 
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THE ARABS AND THE AFRICAN 
PROBLEM. 

Tue abolition of the slave-trade is only a pre- 
liminary phase of the African problem. The real 
issue at stake is the future civilization of the 
Dark Continent. The question is whether this is 
to be developed under European and Christian on 
under Arabic and Oriental influences. That the 
tug of war has come just at this time is owing to 
causes from both sides. The predominance of 
Arabian influences nas extended im an aggres- 
sive manner during the present generation from 
Northern Africa and Egypt into Central Africa 
from ocean to ocean, According to the new map 
recently published by the German geographer 
Andree, Mohammedanism now controls at least 
one-third of the whole continent. On tae other 
hand, the establishment of German colonies on 
the eastern coast is an attempt to bring under 
European control territory whieh had been elaim- 
ed for the Arabic. The struggle ensuing is one 
in kind not unlike that which was settled, after 
the contest of a century, when the Anglo-Saxon 
and Protestant type, and not the Latin and Cath- 
vlic, became the controlling factor and force in 
the civilization of the Western Continent. 

Inthe light of history and ethnology the Arab 
is not a friend or a protagonist of what modern 
civilization considers its greatest achievements. 
His historical prominence dates from the Moham- 
medan period, when he managed to overthrow 
the effete civilizations of Asia and Africa, but 
was not able to plant a better one on the ruins 
he had made. He has virtually contributed no- 
thing to the permanent advancement of culture, 
thought, the sciences, the arts, or good govern- 
ment. The glories of Bagdad and of the early 
Arabian Empire were little more than mechanical 
reproductions of what their conquered foes had 
achieved. The Arabie nature was but poorly 
adapted to the assimilation and further develop- 
ment of such an advanced condition of affairs. 
Eventually its influence everywhere has been that 
of a blight. The present condition of Egypt, 
where the ruins and remains of the civilization 
of the Pharaohs and of the Romans attest the 
dire effects of Avabic and Mohammedan suprem- 
acy, is a fair and typical gxample of what this 
influence as a factor in history has in the end 
accomplished wherever its power has been felt. 

The Arab sheik is still a nomad after the manner 
of the Old Testament patriarchs, with mental and 
moral endowments rather worse than better. Ifis 
highest ideal is to remain (7 statu quo,and to reduce 
all others to his grade. “Naturally he has all the 
Virtues that accompany such a conservatism, but 
these are of course not of a kind to make him an 
efficient pioneer in the enlightenment of the Dark 
Continent. The Semitic peoples have never been 
state builders. The Babylonians built their great 
empire on the foundations laid by their Turanian 
predecessors, the Akkadians; and the Phoeni- 
cians, who were indeed colonizers and the first 
navigators, were Semitic only in language, which 
they had adopted from tieir neighbors in Canaan, 

In connection with this leading national trait 
of the Semites, and of the Arabs in particular, 
their mental peculiarities and habits are such as 
to incapacitate them from taking a leading part 
in the making of history when this making means 
progress. They have practically had no part or pov- 
tion in the development of the world’s thought. 
What they have done in ths line has been almost 


entirely imitation and adoption. The faculty of | 


analysis and pristine construction, which under- 
lies the advance and the production of new 
thought, they seem to lack to a remarkable de- 
gree. As by their national traits of conservatism 
they are not open to new lines of action, so they 
have shown themselves incapable of developing 
originality of thought. Arabic literature, which 
in quantity is immense and in quality often rich, 
has created new and original features in but few 
lines, chiefly in the form of poetry and in narrative 
fiction. Many Arabic metres are extremely fine, 
and all who have enjoyed A Thousand and Ove 
Nights have an idea of the power of an Arabian 
story-teller. Indeed, the mental faculty best eul- 
tivated by the Arab is the imagination. 
exact sciences they have done a little reprodue- 
tively in medicine and mathematics. They have 
no history to speak of, having produced little be- 
yond chronicles containing an odd kaleidoscope 
of fact and fiction. In philology, grammar, and 
lexicography their work goes little be yond the 
collection of materials, which is true also of their 
geographers, however grateful modern’ scholar. 
ship is for this material. The current story of 
an Arabie philosophy is little better than a myth, 
Of this a specialist, Dr. William Wallace, says: 
“ Arabic philosophy owed to Arabia little more 
than its name and its language. Jt was a system of 
Greek thougut expressed in a Semitie tongue, and 
moditied by Oriental influences.” Not only could 
a Semitic people not have originated the philo- 
sophical system of a Plato or the logic of an Aris- 
totle, but they cannot even apply thoroughly and 
well the principle of these sciences to the pio- 
cesses of thought. Their strength lies in anoth- 
er direction, bat not in the leadership of thought, 
For this they have as little natural ability as they 
have for the leadership in establishing new em- 
pires with social and political order, 

Even the central thought of the religion of 
the Arabs, namely, the abstract and metaphysical 
unity of the Divinity, is not original with them, 
Scholars were formerly of the opinion that mono- 
theism was natural to the Semites, and polythe- 
ism to the Aryans. Recent research, especially 
that of Wellhausen, has shown that all the Se- 
mitic peoples and also the Arabs were originally 
polytheisties. The teachings of the Koran, and 
among them also the central doctrine, are taken 
from Jewish, Christian, and other sacred writings ; 
it has little or no originality of thought. The sa- 
ered book is in substance merely a legal code. 
The name “Islam” signifies ‘ submission,” and 
herein lies the cardinal requirement of Moham- 
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medanism. It is accordingly a legalistic system of 
religion, representing a stage of religious thought 
inferior to that of high moral and cthical ideas 
Init there is no room for religiots tolerance. The 
propaganda of Islam by means of the sword, the 
practices of polygamy, slave-trade, and other vices 
are thus not aceidental bad habits of Mohamme- 
danism that could and would be unlearned under 
better precept and example, but are the legiti 
mate outward expression of an inner inferiority 
in ethnical, wental, and moral traits. While the 
Arab possesses many virtues, especially those 
common to primitive society, and is also distin 
cuisiicd by the absence of vices that disfigure 
modern civilization, yet, as a race, he is not at all 
adapted to be the teader in the new work of Af- 
| rier. He will be worse than a blind eader of the 
| blind. Not only will he not establish states and 
vovernments, build cities and towns, introduce 
manufactures and commerce, educate the mind 
and the heart m the best of prineiples, but he will 
continue to do what he has been doing for cen- 
turies, and whay in his aggression into Central 
Africa he has been doing for a whole generation 
past, namely, destroy whatever beginnings of or- 
der and culture he may find. The contest against 





such dire influences in the new era of African life | 


on the part of the European nations is a batde 
for civilization, It is almost a holy war, 


THE CHILL. BLAST 
That sets the naked branches a-quivering, is not felt 
hy the wealthy valetudinarian in-doors, but not all the 
covering that can be piled on his warm bed, nor all 
the furnace heat that anthracite can furnish, will warm 
his marrow when chills and fever runs its icy fingers 
along his spinal column. 


is the thing to infuse new warmth into his chilled and 
| agnish frame, to remedy the fierce fever and ex- 
Dumb 
cake, bilious remittent —in short, every 


hausting sweats which alternate with the chill. 


ague, ague 
known form of malarial disease is subjugated by this 
potent, and, at the same time, wholesome and genial 
medicine. Biliousness, constipation, dyspepsia, sick 
headaches, loss of appetite and sleep, kidney trouble, 
rheumatism, and debility are also remedied by it. Use 
it with persistence to effect a thorough cure.-—[.Ade.] 


“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tur Great Pain Revirver, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrhea,Colds, Sprains, 
Burns,Scalds,Cramps,and Bruises,25c.a bottle.-[Adv.)} 
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Wuew baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When. she was a Child, she cried tor Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria.— 
{.4dr.] 


, 


Cc, C. Suayne, manufacturer of Seal-skin Gar- 
Mets, newest styles, and allleading fashionable furs, 
103 Prince Street, New York. Fashion-book mailed 
free. Send your address.—(Ade.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuing Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea, 5c. a bottle. —[Adv.) 


COUGHS. 
* Brown's Bronchial Troches” are used with advan- 
tayve to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and 
Bronchial Attections. Sold only in boxes.—{[ Adv.) 


Prematvere Loss oF Tur Hatx, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnerr’s Cocoatnr.—[LAdv.} 


Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.]} 


Sreoure a sound mind, which seldom goes without 


Tur superiority of Bursertt’s F.avorina Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-[ Ad. } 
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Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, trom which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & C0, Dorchester, Mass. 


RHEUMATIC 
SciaticPains 


Rheumatic, Sciatic, Shooting, Sharp, and 
Muscular Pains and Weaknesses, Back Ache, Uter- 
ine and Chest pans, relieved in one nrwerg 
the ‘ 4 H _ ; The 
wee Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster 
only instantaneons pain-killing strengthening pins- 
ter, 25 cents; 5 for $1. At druggists, or of Porrer 
|} Deeg anv Curemivat Co., Boston, 





Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters | 


sound digestion, by using ANGostuna Brrrers.—[Ade.] | 
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The Kodak. 


ANYBODY can use 
the Kopak. The opera- 
tion of making a picture 
consists simply of press- 
nga button, One Hun- 
dred instantaneous pict 
ures are made without 
reloading. No dark 






Price, $25.00. 
of labor is offe 
finishing the pictures is done at the factory, 
where the camera can be sent to be reloaded. 
The operator need not learn anything about 
photography, He can 
do the vest, 

Send ‘for copy of Kopak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co,, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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FINE LINEN 
Writing Papers. 


If yon want a Day Book made to order, 
| If vou want a Jovurna. made to.order, 
If you want a Casu Book made to order, 
If you want a Leper made to order, 
If you want a Recor» made to order, 
If you want a Cureck Book made to order, 
If you want a Saues Book made to order, 
If yon want Paper for CorrEsPONDENOE, 
It you want Paper tor Lerrer Heaps, 
Tf you want Paper tor Note Hraps, 
It you want Paper for Bint Heaps, 
If you want Paper tor Tyer-Wrirkn use, 
If you want Writtna Parer for any purpose, 
Ask Your STATIONER OR 
For “Linen Leporr”™ Paper or 
“Linen Writing” Paper, 


made by 
CRANE BROsS., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Used by all Srattonens, 
Used by all Bookin 
Used by all LiriioGKaPuErs. 
Used by all Printers. 
Sold by all Paper Deauens. 
These papers have received the HIGHEST AWARD 
at four Wortn'’s Fairs, and. are recommended by all 
using them. Our papers may be known by the Jap- 
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OUR TRADE-MARK. 


water-mark in each sheet. Send for sample books, 


AO ee 











DRINKS 


THE JOHN JIE 0, 
FOR 


MONEY women 


We offer an easy way to make hundreds of 
dollars between now and July ist, 1889. We pay 
Good Wages, as a free present 
besides off sin to the. person 
who shall do the best work for us; $400 to 
the second, and so on down. These prizes - 
are EXTRA compensation to the best workers. 
A good chance to pay off that mortgage, secure 
a home, or start housekeeping. 


CURTIS PUBLISHINC CO. 
_PHILADELPHIA, PA. ~ 


GREENWAYSALE 


‘FULLY GLASS OR WOOD. 





*} OKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness ax a cordial. To be had in 
— and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 








| SUNDAY Bat CARDS! ii 10° Bernpiee oe fon Fe. 


bly - 
Teatintee Puunting Tor, 40 
Script , ye out outfit, = $5 


INTes" viene Card: e, Ge. 
w. Cc. EVANS, 50N. 9th St., Philedelpeax 


to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Brew. 
sTER's Sarery Rein Hoven Co., Holly, Mich, 





room or chemicals ave | 
necessary. A division | 
d, whereby all the work of 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have Just Published : 


I. 
LATIN DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


A LATIN DICTIONARY FOR SCIIOOLS., 
By CHARLION PT. Lewis, Pu. D., Editor of 
‘Lewis and Shorts) Latin Dictionary.” 
pp. AL, 1ig2. Large 8vo, Cloth, 
Sheep, 6.00. 


This dictionary is an entirely new and independent 
work, designed to explain every word or phrase in the 
Latin literature commonly read in schools, ‘The orig- 
inal meaning of every word is first given, and then the 
modifications which it underwent in usage, The gen- 
eral phin of the work was not finally adopted until 
after consultation with thirty of the Jeading Latin 
scholars and teachers in the country, and no pains 
were spared by the editor, and no expense by the pub- 
lishers, to make this dictionary the best of its kind. 


5.50; 


iT. 
-DNI ~RITAI NI Y 

MODERN SCIENCE IN 

BIBLE LANDS. 
By Sir J. W. 
MODERN SCIENCE IN BIBLE LANDS, 

By sir J. W. Dawson, (MG... L-D:, 

F.R.S., F.G.S., Etc. With Maps and Il- 

lustrations. pp. xvi, 606. I2mo, Cloth, 

$2.00. 

Thé special object of the work, the anthor tells ns, 
ix “to notice the light whieh the scientific explora- 
tions of the conutries of the Bible may throw on the 
character and statements of the book.’ It contains 
much interesting and valuabie matter, and Sir J. W. 
Dawson's Opinions and expbuitions will doubtless 


meet with the respect and attention which they merit. 
The Academy, London, 


Dawson. 


OTHER WORKS BY SIR FW. DAWSON. 


Tur EARTH AND MAN, 


Illustrated. r2mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. — Tuk OkIGIN OF THE 
WoRLD. — 12no0, Cloth, $2.00. 


III, 
OUR ENGLISH. 
By Professor Hill of Harvard. 


OUR ENGLISH. By Abams SHERMAN 
Hine, Boylston Professor of Khetoric and 
Oratory in Harvard University. pp. viii., 
246. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

Professor Hill is an acknowledged authority upon 
the use of our language. In this book he gives 
chapters on English in schoois. in Colleges, in news- 


papers and novels, in the pulpit, and on colloquial 
English. 


iV. 
THE GOVERNMENT. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By W. J. Cocker, A.M. pp. 
x., 274. r2mo, Cloth, 72 cents. 


The author has aimed to present, as clearly and con- 
cisely as possible, the influences and conditions that 
rendered our present constitution a necessity, and to 
describe the powers and limitations of our form of 
government.—Extracr FROM PREFACE. 


v. 
BIBLE CHARACTERS. 
By Charles Reade. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS. By CHARLES 
READE, D.C.L.. Author of ‘‘It is Never 
‘Too Late to Mend,” ‘tA Woman-Hater,” 
‘*‘Love Me Little, Love Me Long,” ‘* Peg 
Woffington,” etc. pp. iv., 106. 12mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. : 

Charles Reade’s last work. The author gives won- 

derful reality to these vivid pictures of events iv 

the lives of David, Nehemiah, Jonah, and St. Paul 


VI. 
BESANT’S NOVELS. 
Illustrated Library Edition. 
FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 


By WALTER BESANT. 
pp. vi., 384. 


A Novel. 
Richly Ilustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN, 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25. —THE WoRLD WEN! 
VERY WELL THEN.  12mo, Cloth, $1.25, 


Harper's 
Franklin Square 


New Issues. 


Library. 

8vo, Paper Covers. 

THE WEAKER VESSEL. By D. Christie neg 
Illustrated by George Du Maurier 


WHEN A MAN'S SINGLE. By J. M. Barrie.. 35 


THE PERIL OF RICHARD- PARDON. By 
B. L. Farjeon. Hiustrated 


EO er ee OMe ee 30 

FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. By Walter Be- 
RUDE. SNP MMAR 35505 .cs nn 5 05/ein smn. as dnirig . 50 

THE COUNTESS EVE. By J. H. Sharthouse . 25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


8B The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by HareeER & BROTHERS, fostage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of the price. HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent on% 
receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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CONSCIENCE MONEY. 
Customer. “ Mr. Isaacs, here is a quarter of a dollar that I found in a pocket of the trousers | 
you sold me yesterday.” , 
Isaacs. ‘ Mine frent; dot ish mine. It was conscience money vrom der voman vot makes dem 
up. I pays her vourteen cents for effery’ pair, und she feels it vas too much,” 





A TWENTY YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 
C. .D. Fredricks, the well- 
known photographer, 770 Broad- 
way, N. Y., says: 





How Lo Cure 
SKin § ocalp 
DISEASES 
swith the< 
@uTICURA 





“T have been using ALtcock’s Porous | 


Prasrers for 20 years, and found them | REMEDIES. 








one of the best of family medicines. r.HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 


eT ee ‘ ioe ceil ‘ aie and scalp diseases, with loss of hait, from | 
Briefly summing up my experience, I Say infancy to old age, are ‘speedily, economically, and | 
that when placed on the small of the | permanently cured by the Cuttoura Remepirs, when | 


aa Hpk ei oe _ | all other remedies and methods fail. 
back Attcock’s Prasters fill the body Curtovra, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soar, 


with nervous energy, and thus cure fa- | 2" exquisite Skin Beantifier, prepared from it, ex- 
; - bin ons A | ternally, and Curicura Reso.vent, the new Blood | 
tigue, brain exhaustion, debility, and kid- Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood | 


—w difienitios Fae ant . 1s ee disease, from pimples to ecrofula. 
ney difficulties. For w omen and children Sold everywhere. Price, Curtuura, 50c.; Soar, 2c.: 
I have found them invaluable. They ryaconoog oe Freenred by the Porrer Deve anv | 

ehhh ae aes Sy . JMEMICAL Co., Boston ABB. 
hever irritate the skin or cause the slight- | “send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
est pain, but cure sore throat, coughs, 
colds, pains in side, back, or chest, in- 
digestion and bowel complaints.” 


* Relief in one minate, for all pains ound weak- 
face WRC Rane : nesses, in Cotioura Anti-Pain Paster, the | 
Beware of imitations, and do Ghty pele-ckiiling plaster. $c. 
not be deceived by misrepresen- WW RRan 


pres 
eae a for Alleock’s, BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





te Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily -@e 
we skin prevented by Cuticura Soar. “6s | 
me ] 





ows leniniee as Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’Credits 
and Jet no explanation or so- avallate in any part of the worl : 


licitation induce’ you to accept a | _Colection in all foreign countries, 
substitute. 


The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 











The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Civil War 





Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same | 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, | 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- | 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
| Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 


MecDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. | 














1000 Composition Sub, ects. 
Ng SE A 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- | 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


vertiser. 
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A CANINE EXPERT. * 

Ixquirer. “‘ What do yer ask for this here dog ?” 

Dog Drater. “One hundred and fifty dollars, sir.” 

Inquirer. “ Hundred and fifty dollars!!! See here, mister; jist because ther’s sum style 
*bout my git up yer needn’t think I’m wun of. these here city galoots that don’t know nothin’ 
*bout dogs, and I'll pay any price ver ask ’em. No, sur; I’m from Buck County, where dogs 
ain’t no curiosity, and ver might jist as well drop yer faney figures et wunce.” 


— l 
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REAL INDIA, CHINA, SILKS. 


AND aaa 
INDIA PONGEES 


JAPAN SILKS. 0 


Genuine and Standard Qualities. CORAHS. 
Exceptional Stock of Elegant Silks in confined : feapeer at 
French Sateens and the Highest Novelties in Durivalled for Durability aud Wear, 


and exclusive Patterns. 
Scotch Zephyrs. sma 
W26%N28 Cheon Se | PPS NM eclor and design 
Philad eljal in 


Yon can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 


MIGHTIER @ yy aw ITHE SWORD 
a 


i) The Ball-Pointed pens never scratch nor 
spurt; they hold more ink and last longer. 
Seven Sorta, for ledger, rapid, or pro- 

Sessional writing 
Price $1.20 and $1.50 per gross. 
Buy an assorted box for 25 cents, and choose 
a pen to suit your hand. 

The ‘‘Federation” holders not only prevent 

the pen from blotting, but give a firm grip. 

Price 5, 15, und 20 cents. Ofall Stationers. 4 
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le believe that 
— Srabefe nae to bay Seeds ESTABLISHED 1801. 


of the ; and use 
Ferry’s Seeds 
D. M, FERRY & CO. are 
. ledged to be the 






THE HAIR. 


Since the vear 1801 
this invaluable prep- 
aration has been be- 
fore the public, and 
every year as its excel- 
- ES without it. Inralu. lences become more extensively known, its popularity 

liest Cauliflower abletoall, Every usii has increased. For removing dandruff, cleansing and 
“— caistense. thould Mield or Flower Seeds restoring the hair, and for al) ailments of the head, it 


ix a sovereign remedy. It will keep the hair moist, 
D.@. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


thick, and lustrous, and is warranted to prevent it from 















INERAL PASTILLES 


—— ever becoming gray. thin, harsh, or scurfy. 


BARCLAY & €O., 44 Stone St., N.¥. City. 


HOME EXERCISER?! for Drain WWirkere 
and Sedentury People; Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid, A complete gynnuasium, ses 
ap but 6 inches square floor-roow; something new, scien- 
tific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 

**Schools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N.Y. City. 
f Prof D L. Down Wa, Blaikie, author of 
** How to get Strong,” says of it: 1 never saw 
auy other that J liked balf ss well.” 
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WHAT IS IT? 
Dupe. “You have been looking. straight at me for the last five minutes. What is it 2” 
FARMER. * “That’ s just what I was | wonde ring.” 


The “Social Season. 


During the season in London Beecham’s Pills 
are held in high regard. The exactions of social life, 
the strain consequent upon late hours, late suppers, 
and the indulgence of rich and highly seasoned food, 
all combine to leave the system in a debilitated con- 
dition,and the stomach in a state bordering on frenzy, 


however, taken regularly, have a soothing effect on 
the stomach and the digestive organs. ‘Their result is 
immediate. A few doses will restore lost complexion, 
bring back the keen edge of appetite, and give health, 
strength, and energy to the whole human frame. 





=->za 
In response to the request of many well-known Americans who wish 
their merits to be shared by every one, Beecham’s Pills are now being 
S eclal introduced into the United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 
ALLEN & Co., 365 & 367 Canal St., N. Y. Druggists generally kee 
Beecham’s Pills, but where they do not, send 25¢. direct to B. F. Allen t 

Co., and receive a sample box by return mail. 


PREPARED ONLY BY THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 


Look all around among 
the Retailers, 


then write to C.C. SHAYNE, 
manufacturer, 103 Prince St., 
for his price for a genuine 
London - dressed ALASKA 
SEAL-SKIN GARMENT, 
which. is 10 per cent. less 
than the same quality can be | _ 
purchased elsewhere. Small 
Furs and Plush Garments 
marked way down. Fashion 























MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S ! 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


CcCoCcoAg 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 








~ For three weeks I was a8 suf 
BALLON fering from «a severe cold.in 
i head and pain in temples. 
After only six applications 
of Ely’s Cream ‘Bal: I was 
pelieved... Every trace of my 
end was removed. —Henry C. 


(JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS Bet an 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. . a-ae 


Pece’s Par. Iurnovan 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS CURE’. DEAF hag yo 
mac oe he Bo ae apr on ays 
Send $1.25, $2.10, or $3.50 for a mfortable, in 
fF A Y box of extra fine Candy, prepaid weal oa F. HISCOX, 863 Saar NTs tis oe 





























by express east of Denver and . 
west of New York. Suitable THES INK 55 MANOS BY 


for presents. C. F. = = State Si, Chicago. | J. if Bonnell & C0. hh N. Y. 


o ELESCOPES Spo. pene 


4a NI EN | 
WALMSLEY A&C. ii 
trated price se EOP tor Philadelphia Pa, Liets. 








COLLARS & : CUFFS 


if we may use the expression. Beecham)’s Pills, 
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WARM BREAD—HOT CAKES. 


Bread, biscuit, cake, muffins, or rolls, made with Royal Baking 





Powder may be eaten when hot without inconvenience by persons 
of the most delicate digestive organs. With most persons it is 
necessary that bread raised with yeast should lose its freshness or 
become stale before it can be eaten with safety. Distressing re- 
sults also follow from eating biscuit, cake, pastry, etc., raised by 
the cheap, inferior baking powders that contain lime, alum, phos- 
phates, or other adulterants. The hot roll and muffin, and 


THE DELICIOUS HOT GRIDDLE CAKES, 


raised by Royal Baking Powder, are as wholesome and digestible 
as warm soup, meat, or any other food. 

Yeast and all baking powders that produce the leavening 
gas by fermentation destroy a portion of those nutritive elements 
of the flour which are the most healthful and the greatest aids 
to a perfect assimilation of the food. The Royal Baking Powder, 
while perfectly leavening, retains without change or impairment 
all those elements which were intended by nature, when com- 
bined in our bread, to make it literally the staff of life. 

No leavening agent or baking powder, except the Royal 
Baking ‘Powder, possesses these ‘ great qualifications, 


WORLD ) TYPEWRITERS, 








Thoroughly Made, , Practical, Rapid, wall 
wingle Cate, $10.00; Dou Ou fp te ate amet 
CATAGOCUES FREE. ACENTS WANTED. 


Typewriter Dot. PopPE ’MFc. Co.,' 79 Franklin: ‘Bt., 
Boston ;'_12 Waren 8t., New York; 
291 W. Wabash: Ave,, Chicago. 


LieBIC COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Sou 





Made Sisicen-aiill Gamous.? As Beef Tea, “an invalual le 
tonic.” Annual sale 8,000,000 jars. 





Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. en the 9 of Sustice. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 1887 tty granted -a -P 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L'vd, London, Jeuraising |My. Georme Raynokie, Dufréat from Inf 








REMING TON cvrewatren 
™ COLD MEDAL 
ASILVER. MEDAL 


. Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, August 13, 1888. 








Remtneron. 

OFFICIAL REPORT: “On General Writing—law, evidence, and commercial matter—*Miss M. E. Orr won 

the Gold Medal for the Championship of the World. *Mr. McGurrin won the Silver Medal in the same clase.” 
*Both Miss Orr and Mr. McGurrin used the Remi Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


W.L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE 
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HOE. 
= 1.75 BOYS? SCHOOL SHOES. 
in Gomer’ Button, and Lace. 


W.L. DOUGLAS § $3 SHOE 


te. tyle. Best Fitting. 
the W. L. DOUGLAS’ SHOES without mame and 










= Mont Was 
If any dealer says he has 





CAUTION Brice stamped on bottom 


put him down as a fraud. If not sold by your dealer, write 
. DOUGLAS, BR 


OCKTON, MASS. 






























Bardwell Siote. 


Rip Van Winkle. 
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Davy Crockett. 
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Josh. Whitcomb. 


AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHTS 


ON 


_ THE AMERICAN ‘DRAMA 


MR. AUGUSTIN DALY’S VIEWS. 


DO not consider that there is any such thing as an American 
school, or an American drama. drama is one and the same 
-thing wherever it is written. We do not vary from the form 
that has come down to us, and I do not see that wecan. Of course 
there is tragedy, and there is comedy, and there are the other 
classes of plays, but I do not ize different schools. Wheth- 
er a play is written by an American or a Frenchman does not 


make the difference. It is merely a matter ofthe individuality of. 


the author. A play can be American in the sense that it portrays 
American characters and American life. In that sense we have 
an American drama, and beyond any question the most distinctive 
work of that kind that has been done is Mr. Harrigan’s, It could 
not be mistaken for anything but New York life, and is, with lim- 
itations, a faithful portrayal of that life, though it is as rough, 
dramatically considered, as Gammer Gurton’s needle. 

I have been for a considerable time to see some dram- 


ly American work to be done. If somebody should come up who 
could treat life in the middle Western States with the same strength 
of individual style that Bret Harte formerly had, the yield would 
be especially rich, and would be more typically American than any- 
thing else that could be done. 

The dramatists of America have made a good showing of work 
in the past, considering the youth of our country, and certainly 
there seems to be every prospect of their doing good work and 
plenty of it in the future. There have been dramatists here al- 
most from the first of our history, and many of them have ht 
for materials in America. Naturally the war of the Revolu 


materials to many, and there was at one time a consid-* 


erable number of plays founded on incidents of the Revolution. 
Now, liowever, there is little interest in Revolutionary plays, and 
plays that treat of the Civil War do not excite any very 
broad interest in the large cities. 
- Of the earlier dramatists there were a number who did work 
which had real value. Howarp Payrne’s is still played 


: 
e 


and enjoyed, and a number of others wrote plays of no small lit- _ 


erary value, aside from their excellence as material for actual rep- 
on the stage. In later days there have been a host of 
American workers who have added, and are still adding rapidly, to 
eae =: really good plays. a authors of such plays _ 
oung Mrs. Esmeralda, Victor Durand, Saratoga, My 

: Banker’s Daughter, The Dollar, 
might be mentioned, have assuredly not 
originated a distinctively American drama, but they have added to 
the dramatic literature of the 5: Brovena™ and Bovcicactr, 
although born here, have worked in 
America, and have contributed to what we may call our national 


There have been plays, and many of them, which have turned 
pr peerage Ae characteristics. Among the best known 
The Mighty Dollar, and the like, it is noticeable that they have 
very little title to distinction as literary work, but they are all 
In all this I have tried to make it clear that it does not matter 

dramatist chooses American material or not. 
His work, so long as it is added to the volume of work done in 
in the American spirit, belongs to the American 





drama. As a matter of fact, the dramatists of this country seldom 
do choose American subjects, but néarly all-greatly prefer foreign 
material. They are entirely right in this, for the work of an art- 
ist is not to be restricted artificially. It cantiot be, indeed, and the 
ae i of all nations and generations have recognized this. 

hey have gone to other countries and other ages for their char- 
acters and their stories, and by treating these have made them 
their own. They have hever relied on delineations of national 
characteristics. : 

As for the prospects for the American dramatist to-day, there 
are always chances for the artist who does good Work, and the 
rewards for the dramatist who succeeds are very great. There 
are a great number of writers working in this direction, 
and of coursé it is not to be expected that all, or even a large pro- 

of them, should prove successful. There are not a major- 
ity of the workers in any line who prove successful. And no man 
should expect his first play to be a success, or even a tolerable 
play, unless, indeed, he is somé exceptional genius, with enough 
nical knowledge to keep his work within the lines of possi- 
bility in stage representation. Even then it would be probably the 
case that his work would have to be revised considerably before it 
would play well. . 

The wise thing, for a beginner especially, and generally for any 
dramatist, to do in writing a play is to collaborate with some one 
whose talents will supplement his own. Very few men combine 
the ability to delineate character, present incident, develop a plot, 
and write dialogue. One man-can do one or two of these, and 
another may do the rest. It is a favorite method of work with 
foreign authors, and in my judgment it would be wise for our 
American dramatists to follow it more than they do. 

As to the trouble that many dramatists complain of which they 
experience in getting their work presented, I do not see that there 
is any way to overcome that excepting by perseverance, and the 
performance of really good work. The presentation of a play is a 
matter that invglves the expenditure of a large amount of money, 
and no fis going to risk his money hastily on a new work, 
so that unless the author has the money to invest- he must wait 
till he can cotivince some manager of the money-making quality 
of his work. , 

It seems to me that the future of the drama in America is ex- 
ceedingly bright. The status of the theatre was never as good as 
it is at present; and it is a remark that I have made before, that 
attacks upon the theatre nowadays are attacks upon the patrons 
rather than upon the players. Certainly the very best people we 
have in American society patronize the theatre to-day, and it is to 
gratify their tastes that the theatre is made what it is. If, then, 
the theatre is attacked, the critics are animadverting on the tastes 
of the best society. 

Not only is the drama pure and the theatre respectable, but the 
moral of actors in this country is unsurpassed by that of any other 
country or age. With these conditions, and the constant compet- 
itive efforts of a small army of dramatic writers to produce the 
_ work, there is no reason to have any misgivings about the 

uture, 


MR. EDWARD HARRIGAN SPEAKS. 


Ir is hard to measure the value of any play, so many are the 
stand-points from which authorities look. The most important of 
all is the stand-point of the box-office. According to the financial 
code of ethics, that drama is good which pays a handsome profit, 
and that one vile which causes loss to its projector. The literary 


stand-point has fallen into “ innocuous desuetude.” Victor Hrco 
threw the first stone at the purely literary critic, and almost every 
playwright since has followed the example. So great is the 
change that there ought to be new words invented to express the 
difference between “‘ playing plays” and “reading plays.” At the 
present time the same name is applied to Tennyson’s Queen Mary 
and Hoyr’s Hole in the Ground, . 

The moral stand-point is, if not falling into abeyance, at least 
changing to a very remarkable extent. Within the memory of 
theatre-goers the nude was almost unknown, and anything’ savor: 
ing of immorality was tabooed. At present no light opera nor 
spectacular performance can be a success without a superabun- 
dant display of corporeal charms, and the number of such plays as 
A Parisian Romance, As in a Looking-glass, Zitka, Theodora, and 
La Tosca, whose corner-stones are unchastity and vice, is constant- 
ly on the increase. 

Perhaps the only general rule of valuing a dramatic composition 
is by applying the question, “ Does it contain enough powerful, 
interesting, humorous, or beautiful features to attract and hold 
public attention?” This touchstone does away with all the stand- 
points referred to, and enables us to form a fair opinion of mod- 
ern dramatic values, 

At the outset of my career I found that whenever I tried to por- 
tray a type, I was warmly applauded by the audience, and praised 
by the press the next day. This, in all probability, is what gave 
me a decided bent, and ‘has confined all my work to certain fields. 
It began with the New York “boy,” the Irish-American, and 
our African brother. As these grew in popularity I added the 
other prominent types which go to make up life in the metropolis, 


- and in every other large city of the Union and Canada, These are 


the Irishman, Englishman, German, Low German, Chinese, Ital- 
ian, Russian, and Southern darky. I suppose erelong I shall add 
the Bohemian, Hungarian, Roumanian, Polak, and Scandinavian. 
As yet, however, their turn has not come. This-system has given 
my pieces their peculiar polyglot character. 

Though I use types and never individuals, I try to be as real- 
istic.as possible. Not only must the costuming and accessories be 
correct, but the speech or dialect, the personal “make-up,” the 
vices and Virtues, habits and customs, must be equally accurate 
in their similarity to the facts. Each drama is a series of photo- 
graphs of life to-day in the Empire City. As examples, the bar- 
room in one of the Mulligan series was copied from a saloon in 
Roosevelt Street, the opium den in Jnvestigation from a “ joint” 
in Pell Street, and the “dive” in Waddy Googan from an estab- - 
lishment in the neighborhood of the Bowery. 

If I have given undue prominence to the Irish and negro, it is 
because they form about the most salient features of Gotham hu- 
manity, and also because they are the two races who care the most 
for song and dance. There are at least three hundred organiza- 
tions in New York like the Mulligan Guards, and probably fifty like 
The Full Moons. 

In constructing a plot, I use one that is simple and natural— 
just like what happens around us every day. Sometimes I'll start 
with only a germ, and let it develop of its own accord as I write. 
While doing my best to obtain realism in the plot, I try to avoid 
that whose sole value is local or temporary, avd construct some- 
thing that will interest and amuse ten or even twenty years hence. 
With the plot fixed or started, and with the types and places in 
my mind, it is easy to construct the characters and write the piece. 
When this is done, my work, unlike that of most playwrights, is 
just begun. The next stage is “smoothing and brightening the 
raw material,” Here I elaporate what situations I have sketched 
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out and create new ones, arrange antitheses between the charac- 
ters and between the different scenes, increase the wit and humor 
of the dialogue and the fun or nonsense of the climaxes. The third 
stage sees it cast and rehearsed. I can now see what effect it is 
going to have upon an audience, and can practically realize the good 
points and bad. The first stage is the shortest, and the third the 
longest of the three. 

It is seldom I use any material but what I described. Polite 
society, wealth, and culture possess little or no color and pictu- 
resqueness, The chief use I make of them is as a foil to the poor, 
the workers, and the great middle class. The average gentleman 
is so stereotyped that he has no value except in those plays where 
he is a pawn on the chess-board of melodramatic vice or tragic 
sin. He does very well in Camille and Forget-me-not, but I can’t 
imagine him.at home in a happy tenement-house or enjoying him- 
self at a colored ball. 

It may be that I have struck a new idea in confining my work 
to the daily life of the common people. Why some other play- 
wright does not try the same experiment, I cannot say. Their 
trials and trowbles, hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, are more 
varied and more numerous than those of the Upper Ten. Whoever 
puts them on the stage appeals to an audience of a million, while 
the author of Two Nights in Rome or The Professor addresses 
scarcely one-tenth as many. And human nature is very much 
the same the world over. It thins out and loses all strength 


- and flavor under the pressure of riches and luxury. It is most 


virile and aggressive among those who know only poverty and 
ignorance. It is also then the most humorous and odd. Cor- 
delia's Aspirations gain what value they have because they are 
couched in the dialect of the poor emigrant, and flavored with the 
aroma of want. A cultured, refined, and beautiful millionaire, Cor- 
delia, aspiring to be numbered among billionaires, talking faultless 
English, and exhaling an atmosphere of good-breeding, would ex- 
cite not the shadow of a smile, but simply pity and disgust. 

In the realism which I endeavor to employ I believe in being 
truthful to the laws which govern society as well as to the types 
of which it is composed. A playwright drops to a low level when 
he tries being a moralist, but to a much lower level when he gilds 
vice and sin and glorifies immorality. -All of these are parts of 
life, and as such are entitled to be represented in the drama, The 
true realist wili depict them as they are. Though he make the 
drunkard a source of infinite merriment to the multitude, he will 
not conceal the rags, misery, and disease which follow in his foot- 
steps; though he discover virtue in criminals and tramps, he will 
not be blind to the qualities which outweigh and crush it down; 
and above all he will portray the fact that right-doing, kindness, 
and good-nature are in the majority, and “ control the machine.” 

Though there are shams everywhere to be pricked and ridiculed, 
and humbugs to be exposed and laughed out of existence, these 
are only incidents which, though they appear and disappear inces- 
santly, are not parts of the real humanity beneath. The adage 
“To hold the mirror up to nature” is as applicable to the swarm- 
ing myriads of New York as to the Greek warriors before Priam’s 
city, or the lords and nobles who surrounded the Tupors. 


MR. BRONSON HOWARD ILLUSTRATES AND DEFINES. 


In defining the American drama I should not limit the field of 
the dramatist’s work any more than I would that of the poet. The 
American drama is the whole body of the drama as it is written 
by American dramatists, and is not by any means confined to plays 
on American subjects or with American characters. I would cer- 
tainly resent the idea, if any one maintained it seriously, that a 
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man writing plays was not an 
American dramatist because 
he might happen ‘to choose 
subjects other than American. 
I have preferred American 
subjects for my own work, 
but I do not consider for a 
moment that I am for that 
reason any more an American 
writer than I would have been 
if I had. chosen to construct 
my plays of foreign material. 
. I would go as far in this di- 
rection as to say that if Dion 
Bovcicautt is an American 
citizen, his plays belong to the 
American drama, although it 
is a fact that he is a foreigner 
by birth, and that he has al- 
most exclusively written of 
Irish scenes and characters. In 
a word, the American drama 
is that volume of plays pro- 
duced in America by Amer- 
icans, and the subject-matter 
of the plays themselves has no- 
thing to do with the question. 

As to the latter subject, the 
field of the drama itself, there 
are, and have been for a long 
time, very many plays of real 
excellence based on American 
stories with American char- 
acters. My own recollection 
goes back to the time when 
Burton was playing in the old 
Winter Garden Theatre, and 
I distinctly recall a play called 
Self, which was a true comedy 
of New York life. Burton 
played the part of Uncle John 
Unit, which was that of a typ- 
ical American. It was a pic- 
ture of the life of the day, 
and was drawn on the same 
lines that we paint life to-day. 
There was even the catch- 
word, which we might call 
characteristically American, 
which Uncle John Unit used 
on all occasions, whether it 
was a simple trade or a prob- 
lem of morals. “Will it 
pay ?” he always said, and the 
phrase became street slang. 
There were pictures of social 
life in the city, and there was 
a shopping scene, which cer- 
tainly was American, for la- 
dies in Europe do not go 
“shopping” as New York la- 
dies understand the word. 

I should agree with Mr. 
Daty in sdying that there is 
at present no such thing as 
a distinctively American school of dramatic art, but I am inclined 
to think that when there have been fifty American plays pro- 
duced for one that we have now, there will slowly crystallize a 
school. It will not, however, happen until then, We now have 
simply a number of Americans writing plays in the English lan- 
guage. The question whether there will ever arise an American 
school as distinguished from the English school, as that has come 
down to us from the earlier writers, 
will depend entirely on whether 
there shall come up any special 
mode of construction or strong pe- 
culiarity of work in the way of 
character delineation or literary 
work. The mere making of plays 
with American subjects and plots 
would not make an American 
school, though it might constitute 
a branch of it. 

A school is not a mere body of 
literature by any means. It is 
literature that contains something 
characteristic and different from 
other work which constitutes a 
school. It is the manner of treat- 
ment, and not the subject or field, 
which makes a school. To illus- 
trate this, it may be said that the 
German school embraces a sort of 
farcical comedy, in which they in- 
clude and combine real life and 
true sentiment of the German kind. 
Now real life and true sentiment 
are to the French mind utterly and 
entirely irreconcilable, They are 
like oil and water. 

Mr. Daty’s own reproductions of 
foreign plays are ordinarily Amer- 
icanized before they are presented 
to the New York public, and we 
have had a number of other plays 
that may be called distinctively 
American, not only in authorship 
and scene and subject, but in treat- 
ment. I would certainly class Rip 
Van Winkle, Davy Crockett, The 
Danites, and My Partner among 
the characteristically American 
plays. 

To take another field, we have 
seen the success of a thousand, 
more or less, of trivialities in the 
way of burlesque plays, that. are 
full of American features, such as 
the characters that became known 
by their catchwords of “ Front,” 
“Fifty cents all ’round,” and the 
like. Then take the Gilded Age. 
It is a type of still another class. 
Colonel Sellers is a great picture 
of a typical character, and Bard- 
well Slote is another. 

It is, in fact, easy to name many 
plays that have taken their place 
among American productions as 
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distinctively national. Kit and The Octoroon were two of these, 
and deserve especial mention, being strong pictures of a class of 
life that is passing away. The Mississippi River drama could 
never again be as popular as it was once, for it is no longer a 
representation of reality. Then Bouctcautt made the Streets of 
New York strongly American. Of course it wasn’t an American 
play when he took it, but it was one when he presented it here. 
So with several plays of Daty’s. His Under the Gas-light and 
Horizon’ were thoroughly American, for, wherever he may take 
his material, he puts in American characters, and he works with 
strong American instincts. 

In one sense Mr. Harrican’s work is of exceedingly great im- 
portance. He has dealt in ‘his plays with one phase of American 
life, and has done it most ably. It is local, of course, but it is 
characteristically American, and is of notable character. Its im- 
portance lies in the part it plays in the growth of a national 
drama, and in this direction its influence is very great, and will be 
felt for a long time. 

In addition to all these, Joun BrovcHam, Bovcicavtt, and Lzs- 
ter WaLLack have brought out a considerable number of plays 
of strong American character, though very many of these plays 
were, considered artistically, nothing more than mere skits, One, 
I remember, was on Mormonism, which is certainly a distinctively 
American matter. And only very recently Gitterte, in The Pro- 
JSessor, has produced a strongly American play, though he attempt- 
ed in its construction to combine the German and French schools 
of treatment. It was a most successful attempt too, and he ac- 
complished it in the most artistic manner. The French are very 
artistic, and the Germans radically inartistic in their combinations ' 
of comedy and farce, but Gitterre, copying both schools, achieved 
a very artistic success. 

Of course these instances do not by any means compose the 
entire list, but they are examples of what I understand to be the 
work which has been done up to the present time in the direction 
of developing an American drama. This work is the only sug- 
gestion, so far as I know, of what may possibly be done in the 
future by American playwrights to develop a class of plays that 
may become a part of a school of dramatic art. As I said, there 
is not such a school as yet, for the work is not distinctive enough 
to be classed as a separate school, 

As to the future of the American drama, I am afraid the Edi- 
tor of Harper’s WEEKLY will have to ask me an easier one. 


MR. WILLIAM GILLETTE SURVEYS -THE FIELD. 


Tue student of dramatic literature whose inferences are drawn 
from the theatrical advertisements and notices with which the col- 
umns of the daily press of the United States are overcrowded, or 
whose experience is based upon the long series of “first nights” 
in the theatres of the great cities of the land, is but too apt to. 
deplore the condition of the stage, and to believe that the play- 
wright’s art is on the wane. Nevertheless, while these views are 
very plausible, they are the very opposite of the truth. It is 
hardly necessary to repeat the truism that the law of the survival 
of the fittest applies as well to plays, parts, and players as to 
every other field of life. The stage in every generation is crowded 
with plays—good, bad, and indifferent. The number of dramatic 
compositions in English alone must run up far over the hundred 
thousand mark. Yet of this vast army of the children of the 
brain but a small percentage escape the law of infant mortality, 
and a much smaller one achieve what may be termed permanent 
success. This process of elimination is as active and efficient 
to-day as ever before. While it is ruthless, and works ruin to 
hundreds and thousands of incompetents, it is beneficent in the 
long-run, producing a meritorious dramatic literature, and richly 
rewarding those authors who by accident, intuition, or hard study 
conform to its provisions and produce works that are responsive 
to its demands. 

The trouble with most dramatic writers is that while they see 
and to a large extent appreciate the endless changes in methods, 
ideas, social relations, and personalities engendered by the prog- 
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ress of society, they do not, on the one hand, realize that the dra- 
matic laws or principles which underlie all work remain unchanged, 
nor on the other that each demands for its recreation the 
presentation in artistic form of the varied elements which consti- 
tute and characterize its daily life. 

A fair illustration is perhaps afforded by Howarn’s Henri- 
etta, one of the best comedies of the present time. In many 
respects it is a series of perfect photographs. No descriptive 
writer could give a better picture of the Wall Street maelstrom, 
of the inane habits of purposeless young millionaires, and of the 
wild scramble for wealth through modern methods, in which 
health, life, honor, reputation, and decency are madly used as col- 
lateral security in the market, than is presented in visible form 
upon the boards by the author of this play. 

The slight changes required by dramatic art to produce antith- 
eses and climaxes are effected by the delineation of character in 
slightly eccentric forms, the dexterous juxtaposition of incidents, 
and an ever-varying sequence of contrasts, but never by the dis- 
tortion of facts or the violation of probabilities, 

On the other hand, how many plays die still-born from the 
non-application of this principle! When motives and methods true 
and natural enough in other years are re-dressed in the modern 
vernacular, and readorned with modern clothes, habits, and man- 
ners, no matter how high the literary merit or how great the 
skill employed, the audience vaguely feels the incongruity, and 
resents the unnatural union between opposing and unassimilative 


pes. 

In the development of the American drama a promising feature 
is the tendency toward realism as opposed to conventionalism. By 
realism should be inferred not actualism, but the artistic repre- 
sentation of reality. This proposition verges on very debatable 
ground. Every recent essay toward putting the actual upon the 
boards has met with anbounded applause from the galleries and 
a portion of the parquet. The success of live horses and a real 
steam fire-engine in one play, of a fiery steed in M and 
‘numerous so-called border dramas, of a long assorted lot of water- 
tanks in aquiferous spectacles, and of a large healthy cow in a 
new comedy, seem for the moment indisputable evidence to the 
contrary. Yet the success of these will not be permanent if we 
are to judge from the past. Within twenty-five years there have 
been witnessed dramatic productions in which the elephant, buf- 
falo, lion, bear, dog, and donkey were honored stars, All of these 
children of the. menagerie but one have passed into oblivion, the 
donkey alone remaining. Perhaps no more appropriate result 
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could have been afforded by the law of the survival of the fittest 
to express the intrinsic value of actualism as opposed to artistic 
realism. 

It is as impossible to exactly reproduce nature upon the stage 
as upon the easel. Art must have recourse to the principle of 
suggestiveness. The mimic clatter of hoofs produces the same idea 
as the visible gallop of a soldier’s charger from Right Upper En- 
trance to Left Lower Entrance, but it does not excite the fear 
that the animal will plunge into the bass-drum in the orchestra, 
or convert a mimic town or forest into a wilderness of shattered 
framework or ruined canvas. The plunge of D’Artagnan into 
a painted ocean, or of Monte Cristo into an illusory sea, is more 
natural and thrilling than the shivering leap of a water-proofed 
heroine into a tank of cold water in midwinter. 

We do not appreciate the extent toward which realism has 
gone in these latter days. A rural scene in Booth’s Theatre, New 
York, not twenty years ago, consisted of a drop-curtain and eight 
or ten side-pieces, all stock property, and used indiscriminately to 
represent an American wilderness, an English grove, or a Roman 


campagna. 

To-day, in Hoodman Blind, for example, the “turnstile” scene 
is a work of art in which an English forest is represented with a 
fidelity, delicacy, and poetic feeling suggestive, if not worthy, of a 
Co’ 


ROT. 
In the operatic productions at the Metropolitan Opera-house, 
the stage setting which characterizes Daly’s Theatre, the Madi- 


son Square, Palmer’s, the Broadway, the Lyceum, and fifty other - 


t houses of amusement which might be mentioned, so thor- 
oughly is this law of artistic realism obeyed that vast. fortunes 
are expended, and an army of skilled artisans and artists em- 
ployed upon the purely mechanical and material portions of the 
drama. 

In the presentation of plays there is ever a conflict between 
two tendencies or schools, if the fact will allow the use-of the 
term. In one the author or star, after directing the general out- 
lines of the various parts, allows a liberal discretion to each actor 
in filling the character which has been intrusted to him. In the 
other, the author or star supplies himself every detail, and trains 
and drills the actor until he is mechanically “ perfect.” The one 
permits, or tends to permit, the display of originality on the part 
of the individual performer; the other tends to restrict this to a 
minimum or to destroy it altogether. 

A capital instance of the latter tendency was afforded very re- 
cently. <A leading lady, more distinguished by her beauty and 
literary talents than by her histrionic ability; applied for a letter 
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of recommendation to a great actor with whom she had played an 
entire season. 

“What do you wish me to write?” asked the star. 

i = a short letter,” she answered, “ stating that I was a good 
actor while under your management.” 

- “ But I have never seen you act yet except in my company.” 

“Well, is not that sufficient ?” 

“ Absolutely: not! You did only what I told you to do, You 
were myself dressed in your body and clothes. It was act- 
ing, I admit, but it was mine, and not yours. As I never Saw you 
in other companies, all that I can write is that you are very com- 
petent to fill parts with which you are intrusted.” 

The statement, however cruel it seemed, was borne out by the 
facts, The lady started starring in her own right, and in a short 
time, to use the expressive colloquialism of the stage, was obliged 
“to walk the railroad ties to her home.” 

The extent. to which the restrictive tendency is carried is al- 
most unknown to the public, The mere work of memorizing the 
words and “ business” of a play is inconsiderable, seldom requir- 
ing more than three rehearsals; yet many of our best managers 
and playwrights require from twenty to a hundred rehearsals of 
a play, not to speak of those of individual parts. It may seem a 
surprise, but it is hardly an exaggeration, to state that many prom- 
inent New York actors spend more time upon rehearsing than 


they do in playing. While the system tends to repress, if not” 


destroy, original genius in the single actor, it produces superb re- 
sults asa whole. _ 

The true system lies between the two, and seems to be slowly 
coming into vogue. On the one hand, it gives the outlines of each 
part, and colors and shapes the filling-up which is to make it real- 
istic and expressive of the author’s thought, while on the other it 
leaves many points for the individual player t2 make his own, and 
at the same time is ready to conform and modify details to meet 
some new and original stroke on the latter’s part. 

Excepting in those cases where the author depicts or caricatures 
a historical or local character, all parts are essentially types. 
The better the literary and dramatic work, the more comprehen- 
sive is the character drawn. When a part is assigned to an actor, 
his ability is displayed by the manner in which he shapes the 
character, If commonplace, he gives the type and nothing more. 
If shrewd, he gains from author, critic, or elsewhere some concrete 
notion out of the ordinary run, and does what is called good work. 
But if talented, or, rarer still, a genius, he creates an individuality 
which, while it belongs to the type the author had in view, rises into 
a personality which attains success, if not fame. It was in this 
wise that Sornern struck out his memorable réle of Dundreary, 
and other great artists the parts which have gone down to dramatic 
fame. 


MR. JOHN GROSVENOR WILSON’S PLEA FOR THE 
’. ROMANTIC DRAMA. . 


My own bent is strongly toward the romantic drama, The 
old classification of dramatic literature, tragic, comic, and melo- 
dramatic, is as applicable and correct as ever, so far as it goes, 
but to be comprehensive it should include the romantic, in which 
lofty sentiment, heroic characters,.poetic language, and idealized 
life are presented with those charms of beautiful presentment 
that make the acted play a picture as well as a poem, 

Yet to-day there is no theatre in America devoted to this class 
of the drama, and there has been little presentation of it in our 


_ country beyond the work of Cuartes Fecarer and some occasion- 


al experiments by the great stars of the profession. This I should 
call one of the peculiarities of the drama in America, In the 
Latin countries it has long flourished, and Henry Irvine’s fame 
in London depends upon his romantic productions rather than his 
tragedy or comedy. Therefore I look forward to a growth of in- 
terest in this form of drama as one of the changes likely to occur 
in America. 

The tendency of to-day, it seems to me, is to overdo.the realis- 
tic. Real steam-engines, ponds of water with naphtha launches 
afloat therein, and barns with live hens and geese surrounding 
them, may be excellent adjuncts, but seem to me insufficient to 
constitute, as they do, the principal attractions of a certain class 
of the drama. The unusual rather than the commonplace seems 
the worthier field for ambitious work, although it is true that to 
the average man the contemplation of the unusual may be tire- 
some and difficult; and it must be conceded that a certain level of 
mediocrity is always more popular than work on a higher level 
can be made, 

Perhaps the most striking example of this that has been seen 


“in this country is the wonderful success of Uncle Tom's Cabin, 


which still draws crowds wherever it is presented, in the city or 
in the country. That play was founded on the best-advertised 
novel in the world—a timely and most sensational novel dealing 
with the old eternal sentiments, and presenting the favorite pic- 
tures of vice trampling upon virtue, and virtue finally triumphant. 

This fact is, to some extent, a hampering influence in the growth 
of the American drama; for the theatre, in this country at least, 
must always be a business enterprise, and the manager must al- 
ways present what pays. So, as there are a thousand people who 
admire the “ May Queen” for one who can read the “‘Idyls of the 
King,” the theatre finds its greatest profit in the sentimental or 
mediocre drama which appeals to the common instincts of hu- 
manity with sentiments that are easily understood. 

The dramatist, however, who works below the level of his own 
talent in the desire to produce a profitable play is no true artist. 
Descending from the plane of his art, he becomes a playwright 
merely. me of what are called the dramatic successes of the 
day are by. no means truly described by the phrase, They are 
merely the business successes of cheap sentiment. The true 
drama is only to be constructed by the patient hard worker. 
Even genius is obliged to work hard in order to accomplish a 
great thing. 

In attempting to formulate a drama I have found it necessary 
to work systematically as well as patiently, and have a certain 
order of procedure which I cannot transgress without hurt to the 
result, It does not follow that another man should adopt the 
same order of séquence, but to me it is the logical order. 

First, I think out.a complete plot for the play. This must not 
only be dramatic in the sense of dealing with powerful emotions 
and strong situations, but it must be coherent and thoroughly 
consistent throughout, having one general tendency, and pointing 
one principal thought. Next, I divide the story into acts, in such 
a way that each act shall be a chapter of the story, and shall not 
only fill its part but occupy its own proper place in the sequence. 
Then I try to produce a fitting and dramatic climax to each act, 
always keeping in mind that the final climax must properly con- 
clude the play, and that no previous position must be stronger 

an last, 


Fourthly, I study the characterization. Where all is important 


. it is difficult: to give one part of a work precedence, but on the 


characters of a play depends more of its merit than anything else. 


_A study of Saakespears shows that to my mind. Not one of his 


was a mere person, but all were types. Not a single 
one of them is without a meaning as illustrative of some phase of 
humanity, up to his master creation, Hamlet, whom I take to be 
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a picture, not of an individual, but of man as the whole of hu- 
manity. 

It is not enough, however, to have individual characters. They 
must be grouped in such a mai.ner that they will properly balance 
and contrast with each other; and this must be done, not only on 
the broad lines of virtue and villany, but with regard to the finer 
shades of character. For example, the choleric and the amiable 
individuals must be made to serve as foils, one to another. 

After the characterization, and last of all, I undertake the dia- 
logue, and in writing this the situations are naturally arranged 
and elaborated. And as this is in progress a man must always, 
as he gces along, see every action that he is portraying, and be 
able to balance them properly, seeing the effect and bearing of 
each one on the progress of the story. This must be done, not 
only from a literary stand-point, but with critical judgment of the 
human interest of each action in the play. On the dramatic move- 
ment depends the acting success of a play ss fully as the literary 
success depends on the characterization. I will go so far as to 
say that while it is desirable, of course, to write in good English, 
yet 1 can conceive of a play that would be really admirable on 
account of its dramatic movement, although it might be a living 
violation of every rule of the English language. 

The question then is, “ What is the perfect play?” I do not 
see that there is any difference between an American play and 
any other, excepting that it is written by an American, and ma 
or may not deal with American subjects. To whatever school the 
play belongs, it should have certain qualities which do not vary, 
The curtain should go up on a scene which is the absolute and 
logical outcome of certain events which are supposed to have oc- 
curred prior to the beginning of the story. In other words, the 
play should begin at a strong situation in the story, and should 
not be an attempt to present all the cireumstances which have led 
to that situation. The first act should then be the inevitable fol- 
lowing out of the opening gituation to its legitimate and necessary 
conclusion, ‘ 

More than that, the end of the first act, which should be its 
climax—for it must, if the interest is to be kept up, end with a 
climax—should_be the embryo of the first situation.in the sec- 
ond act. So the play should proceed through the chosen number 
of acts, each one being logical as well as dramatic in action, and 
each leading naturally to the next one, and every development of 
character and incident being the natural sequence of everything 
that has preceded it in the whole play. The close must be, of 
course, the result of all that has been told, not only in general 
but in detail. No character must be introduced and dropped be- 
fore the end, or even at the end, with a lame and insufficient con- 
clusion, for every character in the drama must be of. sufficient 
importance to call for a thorough development and an adequate 
part in the story. 

Nor should any character serve only the purpose of forwarding 
the action of the play, for I hold that, as in a novel, each individ- 
ual should be a type representing some section of mankind, not 
merely presenting personal eccentricities. This, as before said, 
is most aptly illustrated by SHaxxsrzarr’s work, and is to be 
learned by a study of his writings, 

As a matter of course, perfection is rarely seén anywhere, and 
it is no valid criticism on the American drama to say that few 
plays, if any, on our stage fulfil all these conditions entirely. The 
most that any dramatist can do is to aspire to perfection. He 
may not hope to reach it. But there are among American drama- 
tists a constantly increasing knowledge, a perception of truth that 
is constantly growing clearer, and a boundless ambition. The 
future of the art in this country must be great, for the opportu- 
nities are unlimited, and the intelligence of the American worker 
in this, as in any other direction, is unsurpassed. 


MR. STEELE MACKAYE ON STAGE SETTING. 


Tue most pleasing feature of the American drama of to-day is the 
ever-increasing attention paid to stage setting. This is true in a 
popular as well as in a technical sense. Never before has so much 
money and thought been directed toward those details on which 
artistic success depends, 

Yet we are far from not only where we ought to be, but from 
the proud position occupied by the European stage. This is not 
due to any lack of public spirit, nor to false economy, but partly 
to the intellectual carelessness of the American public and partly 
to the absence of the artistic spirit in the general management of 
theetres, To-day, just as two thousand years ago, the money- 
changer sits in the temple. The problem that the manager per- 
petually considera is, “ How can I make the most money in the 
least time?” He seldom asks, “ How can I best present the best 
play by the best people ?” 

There are scores of magnificent playhouses which are worthy 
settings of the noblest dramas of the race, But they are dese- 
crated by being the scene of the dramatic imbecility, the serio- 
comic absurdity, and the meaningless spectacles of the present 
day. In one respect the manager is not to be blamed. Human 
nature does pursue the flying dollar, and doubtless will forever. 
It is only natural in the race for wealth that a manager should at 
times yield to the temptation of producing a worthless play which 
will return to him vast profits, . He is to blame for not realizing 
that the highest art, when properly presented, is in the long-run 
most remunerative. Henry Irvine’s work has paid well, and his 
name will be remembered for generations, while the managers and 
stars who laughed him to scorn at the beginning of his career are 
already forgotten. 

There is a general law which runs all through the theatrical 
universe: There must be love and enthusiasm in the man for his 
labor. When this rule is complied with, his inspirations are mea- 
sured by his aspirations, 

In the mechanics of stage setting the greatest law is that which 
Ruskin applied to architecture, “ Appropriateness, utility, delity.’” 
Thus, for example, the artisan makes a library scene of impossible 
painted bookcases, and the furniture of a parlor such as is dis- 
played in an ordinary shop-window. Another artisan presents ‘a 
ballroom by crowding together as much handsome furniture and 
useless decoration as the scene will contain. A true artist will 
have real books and the paraphernalia of scholarship in the one 
case, and only the furniture and decorations which good-manners 
and common-sense allow in the other, The artisan merely imi- 
tates a fact, while the artist reproduces the fact itself. The differ- 
ence is well illustrated by the contrast between a well-dressed lady 
and some woman ignorant and uncouth upon whom wealth has 
suddenly descended. ; 

Another suggestion in regard to artistic stage setting is the in- 
crease of comfort provided for both spectator and player. This 
includes such arrangements as the double and treble stage, the 
many ingenious devices for lessening labor, for accelerating the 
necessary work, for increasing the safety and comfortableness 
behind the curtain, and developing the esthetic conditions of life 
for the actor. In this rd commendable progress has been 
made; so much so that,in many respects the American theatre 
of to-day is altogether a different world from that of two genera- 
tions ago. 

Just as it is said to require three generations to make a gentle- 
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man, it may be said that it requires ten to make an artist. With 
the development of breeding on the boards there is going on a 
cortesponding art development through every branch of the pro- 
fession. Each step forward in the latter regard has met with 
so great a success that it is now evident that the profession is 
dividing into two great schools—one whose extreme is Henry 
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Irvine arid the Comédie Frangaise, and the other whose extreme. is 
the dime museum. This differentiation promises to be mote rapid 
in the future than in the past. -The public at large are slow to 
assimilate artistic and social conditions, but having already begun 


to associate buffoonery and rg vulgarity with vulgarity in ac- 
tual life, it is no wonder that Brrorind are now patronizing 
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that class of theatres which present the dramas suited to their 
individnal tastes. ‘Thus, ere many years have gone by, there will 
be a wide demarcation between the great temples of amusement 
‘devoted to art and: culture and rumberless sniall and cheap ’play- 
houses devoted to the inartistic and commonplace peereetious of 
the unthinking. _ Se E, 





A CRITICS REVIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 


T is probable that the truth as to the American drama may be 
found in that capacious and old-established nutshell with which 
we are all so familiar that we seldom look into it. Hundreds of 
plays have been written in the United States since Thomas God- 
frey, of Philadelphia (1759), the author of The Prince of Parthia, 
resented himself as the pioneer in that branch of productive 
industry, and scores of them have been acted. Dunlap, the first 
historian of the American stage, sixty years ago recorded 274 of 
them, written by more than one hundred authors; and James Rees, 
in his Dramatic Authors of America (1845), mentions many more. 
Since then, az is shown by the copyright records at Washington, 
the increase in the number of American plays has been prodigious. 
In this respect America relatively keeps abreast of England. 
There the fecundity of the play-maker has been inordinate. At 
the close of the last century about 6000 plays had been published 
in that country—only about fifty of which are ever acted now— 
and the product since that time must have been immense, many 
pieces remaining in manuscript. Lord Byron, while he was one 
of the directors of the Drury Lane Theatre in 1814, caused the 
literary archives of that theatre to be searched and several hun- 
dreds of manuscript plays to be examined, in the hope that he 
might find a good one; but his search proved fruitless, as he him- 
self has recorded with characteristic humor. 

In every important theatre of the United States there is a sim- 
ilar accumulation of theatrical compositions, presumably worthless. 
The usual phalanx of neglected dramatic authors is on its march 
in this country as well as abroad, and at the same time we do not 
lack successful and prosperous dramatists. A considerable list of 
good American plays might readily be furnished, and the array of 
American dramatic authors, past and present, is by no means to 
be despised, since it includes such representative writers as David 
Paul Brown, R. M. Bird, N. H. Bannister, Robert T. Conrad, Wil- 
liam Dunlap, Charles J. Ingersoll, Anna Cora Mowatt, Epes Sar- 
gent, N. P. Willis, Cornelius Matthews, John Howard Payne, G. H. 
Miles, George H. Boker, Augustin Daly, Bronson Howard, Charles 
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Gayler, B. E. Woolf, H.G. Carlton, Bartley Campbell, Steele Mac- 
kaye, Edgar Fawcett, W. H. Gillette, D. D. Lloyd, Brander Mat- 
thews, Dion Boucicault, G, F. Rowe, C. W. Tayleure, A. W. Young, 
Lester Wallack, John Brougham, W. D. Howells, and Mark Twain. 
America, considering her brief period of experience, has been in 
this respect quite sufficiently fertile, and those judges who declare 
that there is no American drama (by which of course is meant a 
body of dramatic compositions written by persons who live in Amer- 
ica) speak without knowledge, and therefore without authority. 


“‘When Bishop Berkeley said there was no matter, 
And proved it, "twas no matter what he said.” 


Plays may be divided into two classes. Ben Jonson noticed, 
with reference to Shakespeare, that “he was not for a day, but 
for all time.” There are plays that must endure forever, because 
they are the copious, ample, puissant, beautiful, and, above: all, 
inspired expression of elemental and universal human nature; 
and there are plays that cannot survive their own period, because 
they are only the expression of something local, ephemeral, and 
temporary. Tom D’Urfey wrote plays by the score in good King 
William’s time, and they are as completely gone now as the dust 
of the old scribbler himself mouldering in his forgotten grave in 
the church-yard in Piccadilly. Dryden’s plays are forgotten, and 
Dryden was a man of genius—which he misused when he devoted 
it to this species of work. T.B. De Walden, who was still work- 
ing here in New York about twenty-five years ago, made a hun- 
dred plays, and they are all in the famous alms bag of oblivion. 
There is the same difference—or a kindred one—between sterling 
plays and incidental plays that there is between literature and 
journalism. The one is permanent, the other evanescent. And 
this is why the great plays in existence, and even the really good 
plays, are comparatively few. The piece that is meant merely 
for the hour may, like a mustard plaster, be pungent and effective 
while the hour lasts, but that is the end of it. Sordid in its 
nature, and usually perfunctory in its character and style, it pos- 


sesses no intrinsic vitality; and when it ceases to be a te it 
ceases altogether. Nor is evanescence alone the fatal taint of 
the incidental drama. Artificial, because insincere and 
mechanism combines with triviality to render such works speed- 
ily superfluous, The rewards of the stage being substantial, 
many persons will write for the stage, because they want to get 
money. But the desire for money is one thing, and the facu 
of dramatic expression is another. Even when a good device for 
a local hit is selected, the talent for working it out in any but the 
baldest utilitarian manner is usually wanting. — 

The common idea of a play seems to be—and seems always 
largely to have been—that it consists of a series of dia 8, 
diversified by a drop curtain whenever the speakers get out of 
breath. Few writers, even of. the high order of Thackeray, Ten- 
nyson, and Longfellow, possess. the faculty of telling a story by 
means of action—of showing human life, not in narrative, but in 
movement. Mr, Boucicault and Mr. Daly may be named as con- 
temporary dramatists who conspicuously possess this faculty. In 
five of Mr; Bougicault’s plays—Zhe Octoreon, Jessie Brown, The 
Parish The Long Strike, and Belle Lamar—may be found 
examples of this faculty as fine as any in the language. The tel- 
egraph incident in 7’ he Long Strike—speaking as to its technical 
dramatic value—is as fine as the incident of the knocking at the 
gate in Macbeth. This faculty is not to be obtained by offering a 
reward for it, nor ean it be cultivated into a mind that does not 
possess it. The dramatist, like the poet, is born, not made. Good 
plays will be written in America, not because there is a demand 
for them, but because persons will from time te time be born 
whose native impulse propels them in that direction.. There must 
be inspiration back of all true and. permanent art, dramatic or 
otherwise, and art is universal; that is, there is nothing national 
about it. Its field is humanity, and it takes in all the world; nor 
does anything else afford the refuge that is provided by it from all 
troubles and all the vicissitudes of life. Let us make our art noble, 
and we need not trouble ourselves about the American imprint. 
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